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IX. — Notes on a Journey from Constantinople, by Heraclea, to 
Angora, in the Autumn of 1838. By William Ains worth, 
Esq., in charge of an expedition to Kurdistan. 

Angora, Q4th December, 1838. 
In consequence of plague on board the steamer plying between 
Constantinople and Trebizond, and of the temporary interruption 
in the navigation of that part of the Black Sea, our party was 
reduced to the necessity of taking the land route through Ana- 
tolia, yet we still determined to fulfil as far as possible the in- 
structions of the Geographical Society, as well as those of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who have so libe- 
rally supplied us with the means of travelling, to obtain a better 
acquaintance with the course of the Halys, and more particularly 
to explore the almost unknown districts between Eregli and An- 
gora. With these intentions, and in order to follow a less-beaten 
track, we endeavoured to procure horses for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding by the site of the temple of Jupiter and the promontory of 
Kirpeh, to the mouth of the Sangarius, but the forests and the 
rocks on the sea-shore were declared by our guides to be impass- 
able, and it was not till after we had arrived at Duzchah that we 
were enabled to cross the mountains named Yaili Tagh,, and reach 
the sea-coast, in the neighbourhood of the river of Uskiib. 

Our party, consisting of Mr. Russell, Mr. Rasdm, and myself, 
left Scutari on the morning of Tuesday, September 18th, 1838, 
and on the same evening reached Kartal, a village on the shores 
of the Sea of Marmora ; passing on the road Mount Aidds and 
the hills of Yakajik, composed of sandstone and superimposed 
limestone, and associated at Scutari with rocks of the felspatho- 
pyroxenic series. Kartal is surrounded by gardens, which supply 
the market of the capital with bamiyahs (hibiscus esculentus), 
tomatos (solanum lycopersicum), capsicums, onions, and other 
vegetables, besides grapes and peaches. 

Sept. 19- — From Kartal to Pendik (Pantichium), a fishing vil- 
lage, chiefly inhabited by Greeks. Near it are the remains of a 
castle, in part constructed out of the ruins of a still more ancient 
edifice. Geibuzeh (Geybiizeh), the ancient Dacibysa (?), is now 
a large village, with a handsome mosque, surrounded by cypress 
groves. It is built upon a hill, composed to the west of trap 
rocks, to the east of cretaceous limestones. At the khan or rest- 
ing-place, a sarcophagus in white marble serves as a reservoir for 
water, and numerous other fragmentary remains denote the an- 
tiquity of the site. The cretaceous rocks constitute a hilly 
country, from hence to Tavshanjik^ a pretty village surrounded 
by gardens and groves of cherry-trees or vineyards, which extend 
along the shores to Harakah, a khan and ferry to the opposite 
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side of the gulf of Astacus. The ruins of a castle upon an ad- 
jacent hill,, and solid walls near the sea-side., attest an ancient 
site. The ferry on the gulf of Astacus existed in former times 
between Libyssa and Pronectus. Libyssa, in Rennell identified 
with Cshebissa (i. e., Jebisah, a name not now known by the 
natives)*, is in Colonel Leake's map identified with Maldysem. 
At present there are two villages on the N. side of the gulf, from 
whence the passage across is made ; the one Tavshanjik, the other 
Harakah, which latter appears from this circumstance, and from 
its ruins, to be the ancient Libyssa. 

Sept, 20. — The hilly country from Harakah, as far as to 
Izmid,y is composed of sandstones and limestones. On this road 
a mound of crumbled ruins, an ancient cornice, and two columns, 
converted into a gateway, are all that remains of Brunga of the 
Jerusalem Itinerary. The road from Scutari (Uskudar) to 
Izmi'd, where we arrived this evening, is now measured off as far 
as Itinerary distances are concerned ; and painted posts are put up 
at every J of an hour of a horse's walking pace, or about 3 miles 
to an hour. The distance from Kartal to Gei'buzeh is 20 posts or 
5 hours; from Geibiizeh to Harakah, 18 posts or 4| hours, and 
from Harakah to Izmid, 20 posts or 5 hours, making a total of 
18^ hours or 55 \ British miles, by the circuitous road, which is 
about the mean of the three ancient sets of Itinerary or 62 Roman 
miles, and not far from RennelFs deduction from the reports of 
seven different travellers compared with one another, which gave 
as a result 57 ordinary miles. 

Sept. 21. — Nicomedia, so long a capital city, has been truly 
said to occupy a most imperial situation, both with respect to the 
scenery about it and its political and commercial advantages. 
Pliny the younger was prefect at Nicomedia, and the city of the 
kings of Bithynia was the residence of Diocletian and the his- 
torian. Its modern condition has been too often described to need 
any details here, but some travellers have almost denied the 
existence of any remains of ancient times, yet there is still a cas- 
tellated building, and the tombstone carvers' yards are filled with 
fragments of antiquity. Lat. by two mer. alts, of the sun 40° 47' 
40" N. ; long, by chronometers, by three sets of altitudes, 29° 
53' 30'' E. 

Sept. 22. — The country to the N. and N.E. of Izmid, and be- 
tween it and the Black Sea, is hilly and covered with wood, form- 
ing part of the forests designated by the Turks as the Aghaj 
Denizi, £ or Ocean of trees. It is said to be crossed in that di- 

* Jebiseh is probably the Arabic name of Geybuzeh (pronounced Gei'bizeh), and 
answers to the ancient Dacibyza. — F. S. 
f Izmid is a colloquial contraction for Iznikmid (from Els 1$iH0fAr$uav)* — F. S. 
% Jihan numa, p. 666. — F. S. 
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rection by no great road, which information must be received with 
great caution, but the suruji's (muleteers) would not proceed in 
that line. The mountains of the sky (Gok Tagh), composed 
of limestone reposing on, and associated with, mica and chlorite 
schists, gneiss, and quartz, bound the Gulf of Astacus to the S., 
and extend eastward by Sabanjah to the Karam 'All Tagh, S. of 
Khandak 7 miles, and by the latter to the Boll Tagh, S. of the 
plain of Duzchah ; constituting portions of the Bithynian Olym- 
pus ; they are uniformly covered in their northern divisions with 
forests, with the exception of one culminating point, bearing S. 
23° E. of Khandak, and rather in the rear of the Karam 'All 
Tagh, whose bare summit is said to expose the ruins of an old 
castle. The hills of Khandak unite Olympus with the southern 
ranges of hills named the Yaila Tagh,* and these are also covered 
with forest-trees from their northern acclivities to their abutments 
on the Black Sea. 

The country at the head of the Gulf of Astacus and between 
the Gok Tagh and the southern hilly districts, is at first low and 
level, watered by the Kizil Irmak, and cultivated with rice and 
melons. Further inland are pastures diversified by hedges 
covered with wild vines, hops, and virgin's bower (clematis cir- 
rhosa), the luxuriant creepers of these climates. On approaching 
the lake of Sabanjah, the northern and southern hills which en- 
close it prolong their rocky declivities into the plain, which is thus 
raised above its ordinary level, and is covered at first with a low 
and shrubby vegetation of evergreen oaks, &c, which soon, how- 
ever, attain the magnitude and growth of forest trees. I have 
been thus minute in describing the features of this portion of 
Bithynia, because projects have often been made to construct a 
canal between that lake and the Gulf of Astacus. The younger 
Pliny, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, proposed to convey a 
canal along this line, where he said there were already indications 
of a previous attempt to dig one ; but there are at present no re- 
mains of such a canal. Plans for the same purpose, of the same 
nature, have been formed by the Turks in modern times ; one in 
1490 is noticed by Rennell. (Vol. ii. p. 104.)f Pliny reports that 
the difference of the levels between the lake Sophon (Sabanjah) 
and the Gulf of Nicomedia was 40 cubits, or about 60* feet, and 
the Turkish account is 30 liras (cubits), also about 60 feet, and 
the lake was said to be 35 feet above the Sangarius. 

The lake of Sabanjah, the ancient Sophon, is upwards of 
8 miles in length, and of an oval form. At some seasons of the 
year it is said to overflow, and to pour its waters into the Gulf of 

* Summer-quarters mountains. 

f Others in 1505 and 1563 are mentioned by the Turkish historians Hammer, 
Reise nach Bressa, s. 171. — F, S. 
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Astacus ; but there is a constant communication between it and 
the Sangarius by a rivulet called Killis. The lake has few pre- 
tensions to beauty, the hills to the north are low, there is little 
woodland, no villages, nor even any rocky scenery ; but to the 
S. the woods are of noble growth and extent, and rise to the 
summits of the mountains, at least 1000 feet above the lake. 

Sabanjah is a mere travelling station, full of coffee-houses and 
stables, of which the inhabitants vary every day, with about 500 
houses and two mosques. The Greek Patriarch of Nicomedia 
claimed for this spot (which has now only a few broken columns 
and scattered fragments of ancient times) the name of Heleno- 
polis. Colonel Leake marks it as Sophon, and Rennell as 
Latere, which latter in the Theodosian tables is placed 24 m. p. 
from Nicomedia, corresponding with the distance of Sabanjah 
from the same place. 

Sept. 23. — The Theodosian or Peutingerian tables have a site 
marked as Demetriu or Demetrius, 13 m. p. from Lateac. 
There are in the present day, at a corresponding distance from 
Sabanjah, the almost perfect remains of a handsome bridge of 
seven arches, 1087 feet in length, and carried over an old bed 
of the Sangarius, from which a small stream still finds its way 
along the same valley to the N. A plan of this bridge was 
accurately sketched by Mr. Russell ; its name would appear to 
connect it with that of the son of Antigonus. As a remote 
proof that this was the old bed of the Sangarius, Mr. Rasam 
obtained from the natives a fragment of a tradition in verse, 
which relates that a dervish, or holy man, coming to the bridge, 
was required to pay, which he refused to do, alleging that his 
avocations forbade his carrying money about. The passage of 
the bridge was not however allowed, and in his anger the dervish 
prayed that God would change the bed of the river, that toll might 
not any longer be collected at the bridge ; and it appears that 
his prayers were heard. The bridge is called by the people of 
the country Mahamah, and a road passing over it takes a southerly 
direction, being probably one of the Roman roads to Ancyra. 

From the old bridge we proceeded to the modern one, a 
wooden structure carried over the river Sakariyyah, where it is 
372 feet wide, with an average depth of 2 feet, and a rate of about 
2 miles an hour. From the Sakariyyah, the road is carried over 
marshy land, which I knew by experience to be scarcely passable 
at some seasons of the year, but now tolerably dry : a wooden 
causeway, like an American corduroy, is carried for nearly a mile 
over this marsh. At a guard-house further on we found the 
residents suffering severely from malaria. Beyond this point the 
country improved, and low hills of trap-rocks led the way to the 
wooded hills of Khandak, which we reached the same evening. 
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Sept. 24. — Khandak * is a posting village in the forest,, and 
contains about 200 houses. For the supply of the post, Scutari 
has 100 horses, Sabanjah 150, and Khandak 200. There are 
few remains of antiquity, but occasionally fragments of columns 
and of hewn stones are seen, more particularly in the burial- 
ground of the town. Khandak is identified by Colonel Leake 
with Latania. There was much thunder and rain during this 
day. 

Sept. 25. — Left Khandak by a circuitous route through forests 
of beech and oak growing upon rocks. After a ride of nearly 4 
hours we came to the open plain of Duzchah, remarkable for its 
picturesque beauty. It is itself very level, traversed in an irre- 
gular manner by the Milan j river, which forms the lake of Ak- 
Teni Golf, J in the S.E. corner of the plain. It is surrounded 
by wooded mountains, of which the Bdli Tagh, to the S., attains 
an elevation by trigonometrical admeasurement of 1490 feet above 
the plain, and the Yaila Tagh, to the N., is by barometer 1500 
feet. To the W. are two openings with lower hills, and to the 
N. above Uskub, vulgo Eski Bagh, are some hills of minor ele- 
vation. The plain is everywhere verdant with green sward, trees, 
or shrubs, while the surrounding heights are covered from foot to 
summit with continuous forests, the different shades of which 
have a very pleasing effect ; add to this that the whole is a plain 
of about 12 miles in length and 8 in width, which can be taken 
in at one view from almost any point, so as greatly to enhance the 
beauty of the scene. 

In travelling from Duzchah to Khandak, in 1837, the river of 
Milan was forded nearly to the W.N.W., but at the present sea- 
son, the river being flooded, we approached the lake, crossed a 
deep cut, with water scarcely moving, to the N.W., and banks 
clad with a deep and rank vegetation, while a little further was 
the river of Milan flowing with a quick current to the S.E. ; we 
kept along its banks half an hour to the N., then turned E. to 
Duzchah : it rained hard during all the latter part of the journey. 

The number of columns, cornices, and fragments of Byzantine 
architecture in the burial-ground appear as evidences of some 
former splendour in this small station, identified by geographers 
with Duseprum, a site without a history : one capital of a column, 
forming a head to a well near the khan, was ornamented with 
well-sculptured doves encircled by wreaths. At present Duz- 
chah contains scarcely more than 20 houses. 

* A foss or ditch, in Arabic. — F. S. 

f Milan mi (Milan water), Jihan-Numa, p. 650, takes its name from the Milan, 
a rocky valley, where it rises (H. p. 647). — F. S. 

X The Milan river passes through the lake of Ifnanlu (J. N, ; p. 653), called If- 
nun-lu-gol. 
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Sept. 26. — The town or village of Uskub, vulgo Eski Bagh, 
bore from Duzchah N. 5° E. at the foot of the hills about 3 miles 
distant, but our route to it w r as, on account of the marshy charac- 
ter of the plain, very circuitous, and we had to ford the Milan, 
flowing westwards. We found this place to have been once the 
site of a considerable town, part of which was contained within a 
strong circular wall round the hill, and still in tolerable preserva- 
tion, while the remainder was extra muros : to the S. and upon 
the hill was also an aqueduct, but of a doubtful era. The mo- 
dern village is for the most part within the old walls, and many 
of the streets are approached by narrow gateways, evidently be- 
longing to an ancient style of building ; the upper slab of one was 
12 feet long and 8 by 3 in thickness. 

We here copied several inscriptions : they appear to be only se- 
pulchral. One inscription, however, was copied by Mr. Russell 
from a solid mass of stone, at a station where excavations had 
been carried on in some sort of outwork or temple : this appeared 
to have been the basis of a statue. Although no satisfactory evi- 

A NT I Nfl 
A A A n A 

KAAPIIH 
AN EZTHIE 

dence could be obtained from these inscriptions, still the position 
of the town near the banks of the Hypius river and at the foot of 
the Mons Hypius (Yaila Tagh), will probably satisfy geographers 
of the identity of this site with the ancient Prusa ad Hypium. 
Rennell had already placed this city at a situation which he de- 
signates as Uskub, from Eskub, vulgarly called Bagh, as the 
district of Akchah Shehr is called Uskubli Kaza-si : this Uskub is, 
however, on the banks of a lake at some distance from Duseprum. 
On leaving Prusa ad Hypium we found further ruins in a very 
dilapidated state about a mile up the banks of a rivulet which 
flowed from the mountains higher up. This forest-clad chain we 
now approached, and began a long ascent, rendered the more 
difficult by the muddy state of the roads after the late rains. 
The forests consisted almost entirely of beech, with some oak and 
pine. The barometer at the summit level indicated a height of 
1350 feet. The name of this chain, which extends to the E. 
almost uninterruptedly as far as to the Elk as Tagh, has been 
variously written in the maps Tshila, Teheleh, Tshele, and 
Chila.* The word Yaila or Yailak signifies summer quarters. 
This phrase, which is applicable to any mountain pasture at a 
considerable elevation, is very common in Asia Minor, and has 

* Chileh taghi, the mountains of Chilah. J. N., p. 653, — F. S. 
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been consequently mistaken by modern geographers for a generic 
term for any chain of mountains. 

It is very interesting while traversing the forests of Bithynia to 
observe in practice at the present day the very same usages as 
were noticed by Xenophon centuries ago, trees being still, as 
then, fired at their base and then felled, while small waggons 
yoked with male buffaloes came from the shore to carry away the 
wood. There are no villages, and the driver sleeps in his cloak 
every night till his work is done ; and the carts are so constructed 
that their slope becomes excessive without causing any danger of 
an overthrow : the wood is used for ship-building, partly at Ak- 
chah Shehr and partly at Constantinople. 

It had been some time dark before we began to ford the 
Uskiibli Kaza-si chai, which we did two or three times previous 
to reaching the port, without a harbour, designated as " Bay- 
stairs," Chuvalli Iskeleh-sf, and consisting of a long range of 
wooden houses with a beach, upon which, in fair weather, the 
small coasting vessels are drawn up. A mile beyond this to the 
W. we came to Akchah Shehr, called in the maps Ak Hissar, 
where we were detained some time by bad weather. 

Sept. 27- — Akchah Shehr,* "money town" (or whitish city), is 
now but a poor village of about 20 houses, where they were 
building one brig at the time of our visit, and one small Greek 
boat from Varnah, loaded with dried beef, was drawn up upon 
the shore. Great quantities of Momordica elaterium\ grew upon 
the beach, and the inhabitants, which is scarcely credible, were 
ignorant of the squirting power of the seed vessel. It rained 
hard with much wind also all this and the following day. The 
journey from Uskub to Akchah Shehr occupied us 9 hours, tra- 
velling 27 miles by a circuitous route. 

Sej)t. 29. — We took advantage of a momentary cessation of 
rain, after midday, to start along the coast, passing the river of 
Uskubli Kaza-si, 10 yards wide by 1 deep, but swollen, and 
doubtless a mere rivulet in spring, ascended a woody hill by a 
narrow pathway, where our horses stumbled and fell in the 
clayey soil; from thence we reached the valley of the Ak su or 
white water, 13 yards wide by 1 deep. We stopped for the 
night at a poor village of 7 houses called Akoyah K01, and cor- 
rupted from Ak Kaya Koi, " the white cliff village." 

Sept. 30. — Started early in the morning, cloudy with rain and 
strong wind from the N. ; ascent, as usual, up a forest- clad hill, 
with steep and slippery clayey road, and much obstructed by 
branches and climbing plants. Forded the river of Kdjaman, 
about 13 yards wide by 1 deep, but swollen; crossed a small 

* Or Sh kv. J, N., p. 654, f Squirting cucumber. 
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stream and kept along the shore of the Black Sea. The long- 
continued northerly winds had caused much more sea than usual 
at the foot of the cliffs, which, combined with the heavy swell, 
rendered the road at times almost impassable ; and after an in- 
effectual attempt, attended with no little risk, to proceed along 
shore and also to pass over the cliffs, we were compelled to re- 
turn to Ak kaya koi, where we remained the following day till the 
weather moderated : latitude by meridian altitude of sun 41° 4/ N. 

The rocks in this district consist of limestone shales, argilla- 
ceous limestone in thin beds, and of altered rocks in nearly vertical 
or in curved and contorted strata. The chief varieties are iron- 
shot, calcareous, and argillaceo-calcareous beds ; blue and black 
carburetted limestone shale with Lydian stone, veins of calcareous 
spar, and some clay iron ore. 

After passing the summit of the Yaila Tagh an evident change 
takes place in the character of the vegetation ; the underwood of 
brambles, briars, and fern, is replaced by rhododendrons, olean- 
der, myrtle, box, and, in flower even at this late season, daphne, 
vaccinium, and cistus ; nearer to the sea heaths and fern became 
abundant : the number of species of forest trees was considerable, 
and among them the chesnut was now frequent. 

The Mariandyni possessed in ancient times the coast between 
the Sangarius and Heraclea, where the sea forms a deep bay ter- 
minated by the promontories of Kalpe or Kirpeh on one side, 
and that of Posideum, now Cape Baba,* on the other. But if 
the country possessed the same characters as it does at the pre- 
sent day, which from other circumstances (for from the time of 
Xenophon to that of Jaubert, 1806, travellers have uniformly 
taken to sea at Eregli) appears likely to have been the case, the 
population and the productiveness of the soil could never have 
been great. 

Oct. 2. — The weather being calm we started early. The K6- 
jaman river had fallen half a foot since the preceding day; the 
next river, the Kokala, offered no impediment, and early in the 
afternoon we arrived at 'Alabli, a port and fishing village with 
about 40 houses and a large government house, where we were 
received for the night. The Elaeus is here a fine river, 17 yards 
wide and 1 deep, crossed by a wooden bridge, and increasing in 
width immediately below to upwards of 50 yards. Although 
'Alabli has been identified with the ancient Elaeum, we could find 
no remains here, save one fragment of a marble column at the 
governor's house. The hills throughout this day's journey were, 
as usual, covered with wood, in which variety and beauty were 

* From the tomb of Haji Buba, a Turkish saint. J. N., p. 053 .— F. S. 
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equally united ; the rocks consisted of iron-shot trap and wacke, 
with altered rocks and limestone shales. On approaching 'Alablf 
the country opened, and the prospect became more extensive ; to 
the S. the high wooded mountains which form the continuation of 
the Yaila Tagh and bound the valley of Boll to the N. terminate 
the view; to the E. a succession of hills and valleys rise up 
with the course of the Lycus as far as to the pine-clothed trachytic 
summits of the Kara Tagh; while to the N. the peninsula of the 
Posideum, with its lighthouse, and the walls and towers of Eregli 
at the head of a calm bay, add to the variety and beauty of the 
scene. 

Oct. 3. — As the Agha could not provide us with horses, we 
took a boat to Eregli, and starting early in the morning before the 
wind had got up, soon doubled the cape called Chingal Burnu, 
composed of trap, limestone, and altered rocks; passed the 
mouth of the Kilij or sword river, the ancient Lycus, and arrived 
at Eregli a little after 10, a.m. 

It appears from our observations that there are no less than six 
rivers, besides numerous rivulets, between Akchah Shehr and 
Eregli. The first, commencing from the W., is the Uskubli Sui, 
or river of Prusias ad Hypium, and therefore the Hypius ; but 
there is here a difficulty. In the plan of Duz-chah we found the 
river of Prusias ad Hypium, known as the Milan, and it is a con- 
siderable river flowing into the sea 3 hours W. of Akchah Shehr, 
while the modern river of Uskub is little better than a rivulet. 
In the Theodosian tables and in Arrian's Periplus, after the San- 
garius comes the Hypius (Milan), and Rennell identifies Lilium 
with Chuv&llf Iskeleh-si. Probably the river of Prusias was the 
same as the Milan ; while the river now deriving its name from 
Uskub is called so on account of its coming from the neighbour- 
hood of that town and passing through its kadilik (Kaza).* 

Oct. 4. — Heraclea, now Eregli, as the Pontic Heraclea, ss has 
filled the page of history by its grandeur and misfortunes; and 
its remains testify its former importance." f The celebrated 
botanist, Tournefort, in his coasting voyage from Constantinople 
to Trebisond, passed a night here, and, according to Gibbon, 
<{ His eye surveyed the present state, his reading collected the 
antiquities of the city." We have the same authority for the 

* Mr. Ainsworth here examines with some detail the names of places as given 
in the Theodosian tables and Arrian's Periplus j but, as he well observes, it requires 
a far more careful examination of all the points in question than he had time for, 
and a reference to books which a traveller could not be expected to have with him, 
in order to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion on the subject. His discussion is 
therefore omitted, but the original MS. may be referred to in the library of the So- 
ciety by those who feel interested in the subject. — Ed. 

f Rennell. Geo. of Western Asia, vol. ii. p. 115. 
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existence of a separate history of Heraclea in trie fragments of 
Memnon preserved by Photius, and the authority of Rennell for 
a description of the same place by the Academician Beauchamp 
in the Mem. sur l'E'gypte, torn. ii. 

Heraclea was the port where the fleet of the Goths awaited 
the return of the second expedition, that in the time of Galienus 
ravaged Bithynia and Mysia ; but that that expedition should in 
its retreat have been attended by a long train of waggons laden 
with spoils, will appear doubtful to those who know the character 
of the country; and Gibbon has also been misled by Chardin 
when he asserts that to navigate the Euxine after the month of 
September is esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques- 
tionable instance of folly. There were upwards of 30 craft in 
the harbour while we were there, and some going out or coming 
in almost daily. 

Eregli, or Bender Eregli (the port of Eregli), contracted into 
Bendereglf, as the Turks have named the ancient Heraclea, con- 
tains 250 houses of Mohammedans, and 50 of Greek Christians, 
who have one church. Having staid here 4 days, we had time to 
make a plan of the ancient town, and copied an inscription in 
the Acropolis. The walls are now in a ruinous condition, and 
constructed chiefly of the remains of a former rampart. In that 
part which fronts the sea, and where there are remains of an 
outer as well as an inner wall still existing, huge blocks of basalt 
and limestone are piled upon one another, and intermingled 
with columns and fragments of Byzantine cornices and tablets, 
with sculptured crosses and Christian inscriptions. The castle 
upon the height is in a very ruinous condition. Only part of the 
ancient town was contained within the wall ; the outer portion, 
where we found mosaic pavements, extended in the form of a 
triangle to a valley with a rivulet, now called Gaur Irmak, and 
formerly a harbour, defended by towers, the ruins of which still 
exist. Was this the Metroum? — Of the A cherusian peninsula 
we could find no traces ; it might have been a point where is 
now the inefficient Pharos of the Turks, a spot where a few vil- 
lages are exempted from taxes upon the responsibility of keeping 
a light burning before mirrors darkened with accumulated soot. 

The latitude of Eregli by mean of three meridian altitudes of 
the sun we found to be 41° 15' 30" N. ; its long., by mean of 
several observations, 31° SO' E.*; variation of compass, 9° westerly; 
we observed also for dip and magnetic intensity. 

The formations around Eregli consist of igneous and sedimen- 
tary rocks. The first exhibit themselves chiefly at Chish Depeh 
and Cape Baba, but also form the bases of the Heraclean rocks. 

* Gaul tier places the lighthouse in long. 31° 24' 56" E. of Greenwich, 
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They consist of basalts, dolerites, trap, and trap- conglomerate. 
The latter more particularly forms the foundation upon which the 
wall of Eregli rests, and many of the huge stones which enter into 
its construction are formed of the same coarse material. To the 
S.W. of the town is a hill composed of argillaceous limestones of 
a pink yellow and yellowish-white colours. The pink variety is 
compact, fissile, and was much used as a building stone in the 
old city. To the north, and at the foot of the Acropolis, is a 
fountain of coarse gritty sandstone, very friable and passing, on 
the one hand, into a conglomerate, and on the other, into coarse 
limestone. It is shelly, and remarkable for containing littoral 
genera, such as patellum and astrea, and zoophytes of a similar 
character. 

There is a general remark which might be ventured here, that 
it is impossible for the traveller to wander along the shores of the 
Black Sea without being struck with the rarity of shells common to 
the Mediterranean shores, as species of turbo, buccinum, purpura, 
solen, and mactra, replaced here by an occasional tellina, venus, 
or cardium, and the frequent occurrence of naiades belonging to 
the genus anodonta, while its waters abound in tunny and other 
sea-fish. In the gradual diminution in saltness which takes 
place in a Mediterranean sea like the Euxine, where the supply 
of fresh water is large and the waters of the sea itself as con- 
stantly going out, it would be curious in a geological point of 
view to ascertain whether the first forms of animal life affected by 
this new order of circumstances, be those which belong to the 
lower orders in the scale of creation ? or whether their diminution 
in numbers be also indicative of a similar destruction of larger 
forms that haunt the deep waters ? 

Oct. 8. — We now turned our steps in an easterly direction up 
the course of the Lycus, and proceeded over low hills of sand- 
stone and ironstone, by a road, part of which was paved with slabs 
from 2 ft. to 8 ft. in length, and from 1 ft. to 2 ft. in width. About 
51 miles from Eregli we found on the roadside, and crowning an 
eminence, an old tomb of an oblong form built of large massive 
stones, and hollow within. It is called Kochak Tash, " the hero's 
stone." Three miles beyond this, we came to where the Lycus 
forced its way through rocks of sandstone in thick strata, dipping 
north, and rising with rounded but nearly vertical walls, over which 
fall numerous streamlets of water from the well -wooded hills 
above. Immediately beyond the pass, a large mass of rock 90 ft. 
high, now overgrown with wood, except on its most precipi- 
tous parts, has become an island, and in the centre of the stream 
it forms a singular and picturesque object. It began to rain in 
the evening, and we only reached the valley of Yalchilar (masons), 
about 12 miles from Eregli,, not far from which, in the forest to 
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the N.j are some cliffs apparently with hewn sepulchral caverns, 
now called Bal Kay a si (honey- cliff), but which the bad weather 
prevented us from visiting. 

Oct. 9. — It rained in torrents all night, and the Kilij rose nearly 
4 ft., overflowing great part of the plain, and assuming the appear- 
ance of a small lake^ covered with trunks of trees and wood of 
various kinds. The pass of Barakatlar (Blessings), so passable on 
the previous evening, was rendered totally impracticable. It is 
evidently from these rapid and very sudden risings that this river 
obtained the name of Lycus, from its resemblance to a wolf rushing 
upon the fold. 

We started near midday during a momentary cessation of rain, 
but were soon turned out of our path by the swollen river, and 
obliged to ascend the hill. After an hour's journey through a 
picturesque country we arrived at a point where the Lycus was 
crossed by a bridge, and made a sudden bend from the N.E., 
receiving a considerable tributary from the S. The two rivers 
met below cliffs of trap and sandstone. 

We soon arrived at the foot of hills consisting of trap and trap- 
conglomerate supporting coloured limestone, which a rivulet flowing 
from above had covered with a deep coating of travertino. After 
continuing our ascent 20 minutes we came to a village named 
Yailar, " summer- quarters," from whence we had a fine view of 
the Lycus flowing at first through a rocky country; and then 
through a fertile valley, from E. and W., and backed by the lime- 
stone hills of Ovah Taghi (plain mount), partly wooded and partly 
white rocky cliffs. To the S. the country consisted of alternate 
valleys and rounded hills, on one of which a spot was pointed out 
said to contain an old iron-mine. On this hill the barometer in- 
dicated an elevation of 840 ft. We continued along its crest for 
a short time, skirted round a hill, and came down upon the Lycus, 
on the banks of which we found a village of four houses, one of 
which was empty, and in it we found a refuge from the rain that 
poured down all night. 

The country we had hitherto been travelling through consisted 
of more or less round and irregularly formed and scattered hills. 
It was almost impossible to reduce them to any system of arrange- 
ment : sometimes hard limestone or sandstone gave birth to cliffs, 
more or less picturesque, from their wooded knolls or steep bare 
acclivities ; at other times, rounded summits commanded on all 
sides valleys containing villages and cultivated lands, or deep ra- 
vines with streams rolling swiftly below. The hills were some- 
times, but very rarely, conical, and the serrated outline of the Kara 
Tagh generally backed the view: its summits were sharp and 
sometimes pointed, numerous and narrow, following one another 
in quick succession, nearly of the same height, and everywhere 
covered with dark forests of pine. 

vol. IX. R 
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At this season of the year a large portion of the arable land is 
occupied by crops of flax which, now young and verdant, are 
allowed to be all winter protected by the snow. Maize and 
millet were yet in great part in the fields, cut, but not carried 
home. The garden-crops consisted of gourds and cabbages. 

Oct 10. — Our *oad to-day lay up the valley of the Lycus, 
which we first crossed upon a wooden bridge, above which are 
the remains of an older construction built of stone, and a little 
beyond it the river receives a tributary from the S.W., considerable 
when compared with the Lycus itself. 

The path we followed was carried along the acclivities of 
wooded hills, of limestone, cretaceous marls, and sandstone, with 
trap-rocks and occasional dykes of basalt crossing from S.E. to 
N.W. The road wound round the acclivities and base of these hills 
from E. to N.E. At a distance of about 5 miles up the valley the 
Lycus receives another tributary, equal to almost half the body of 
its waters, from the S.E. Above the point of junction one of the 
Kara Tagh mountains rises like an isolated peak to a height of 
900 ft. above the river. Six miles beyond this a river is met 
with flowing from the N., with a bridge and small khan, and re- 
ceiving another tributary from the E. 

Our ascent of the Kara Tagh began at this point, and lasted 
nearly an hour, when we attained its summit, near the vil- 
lage of Kara-biMr* (Black Source.) The barometer indicated 
an elevation of 1500 feet, and the mountains around did not rise 
much more than 500 feet above this point. The view now spread 
out before us carried the eye down the Kara" Dereh (Black 
Valley), over a hilly country to the basis of the Filiyas and 
Bartan rivers ; and was bounded to the N.E. and E. by the lofty 
and bold rocky summits of the Kaya Dibbah (N. 55 E.), and the 
more tame and wooded outline of the I'ch-il-ler Taghi. Ruins 
of a castle (?) are met with in the mountains to the N. 

We descended the valley of Kara Dereh, and turned to the 
southward to Bash Burghaz, a small village at the foot of Mount 
Ipsil, j a spur of the Kara Tagh, where we were to obtain a change 
of horses. 

Oct. 11. — Although it had rained all the previous evening, 
we were enabled in the morning to obtain some lunar distances 
and altitudes of the sun before we started. Our road lay along the 
valley of the Kara Dereh, the waters of which flow eastward ; the 
Kara Tagh forming the culminating ridge between the basin of 
the Lycus and that of the Billseus. Before mid-day we left the 
rivulet, at an assemblage of uninhabited buildings called Beg 

^Pronounced Bunar; originally, no doubt, Binar, and by the eastern Turks 
Bunar — h in the French, n in en, mon, &c. — F. S. 
f Ipsilitagh, from the Greek Hypsile ?— F, S. 
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jum'ah-si* (Bey's Friday market), and used as a market-place on 
Friday, the Mohammedan sabbath, for the two kadiliks or dis- 
tricts of Bash Burghaz and Pershembah.y Hence we ascended 
N.E. to the chief place of the latter district, a rather showy 
place at a distance from its whitewashed mosque and large agha's 
house, but scarcely containing 30 dwelling-houses. A meridian 
altitude of the sun gave the latitude of this place 41° 19' N. Bar. 
28*980 inch., att. ther. 62° Fahr. The country consisted of sand- 
stone and limestone alternating in thin beds, and was covered with 
underwood, chiefly deciduous oaks and juniper. 5 miles beyond 
it we descended into a deep valley, with a rivulet flowing S., called 
Tursehgi Dereh-si. Our ascent was up an acclivity, amid trap- 
rocks and limestone ; we then passed through a wood, and near two 
or three villages, when we came to the open valley of 'Abd-allah 
Pasha Dereh-si, so called from a mosque bearing the same name, 
placed in an insulated position on the S. side of the valley, at its 
termination above the Filiyas. This valley receives all the waters 
of Kara Dereh, and the Pershembah district, to pour them into 
the Filiyas, which is here a fine river, divided into five different 
streams separated by islands of pebbles, occasionally covered with 
plane, sycamore, tamarisk, and oleander, but sometimes stony and 
naked; the occasional floods of this river, to judge from its bed, 
upwards of a J of a mile in width, must be very great, but it is soon 
confined in one channel; and at Tium, where it empties itself 
into the sea, though deep, is only about 100 yards wide. 

The beautiful valley of the Bilious was crowded with villages, 
and the views on every side varied and extensive. The river is 
seen flowing N.N.E., in nearly a straight line, apparently from 
the very foot of the dark and frowning Yaila Tdgh. To the E. 
is a hilly country, either cultivated or covered with wood, and 
interspersed with villages belonging to a second Pershembah 
district, where the plague had been raging but a short time before 
our arrival, while our road lay down the river N. 30 E. to 
Chdrshembah,'l the chief place of another Kadilik or jurisdiction, 
where we slept and changed horses. 

Our attention was now directed towards the ancient sites on the 
banks of the Billseus, and every inquiry was made regarding the 
existence of ruins, &c. 

Ptolemy has placed a city called Claudiopolis, and also Bithy- 
nium, on the river Elatas, which has been by some supposed to 
be either the river of Elaeum or the Lycus, but Rennell and 

* Begjum'ah-si bazarf. — F. S. 

f For Penj-shenbeh, t. e> Thursday, put for Penj-shenbeh bazari, Thursday's 
market. — F. S. 

+ Char for Cheharshenbeh, Wednesday, «'. e. Wednesday's market, an ellip- 
tical expression.— F. S. 
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D'Anville both agree in supposing this city to have stood on the 
Billaeus, and Elaeus or Elatas is substituted for it. From the 
exploration now made of the Lycus, which we had followed up 
to its source, we were convinced of the non-existence of any site 
of importance upon that river. We had crossed the Elaeus (?) at 
'Alabli, and heard of no ruins up that river; and we now ap- 
proached the Billaeus at some distance from its embouchure, and 
to which point we directed our researches, having heard of no re- 
mains higher up the river. 

There remained for us, besides Bithynium of Ptolemy and 
Strabo, Mantinium, and Tium or Tios, in the country of the 
Caucones, who succeeded the Mariandyni, occupying both shores 
of the lower course of the Billaeus river. Of Tium Rennell 
says it is now represented by Filiyas, which is also the corrupt 
modern name of the Billaeus, " but we hear of no remains of 
Tium." 

Oct. 12. — After taking morning sights for me, we started,, 
passing over a plain covered with sycamore and tamarisk, the 
river being enclosed between low ranges of wooded hills of lime- 
stone and marl, with every here and there a village peeping from 
among the trees. Hemp is much cultivated on the islands of the 
river, and on its banks. At a distance of about 3 J miles we 
forded a large rivulet, 7 yards wide by J a yard deep, called 
Dagermdnds Dereh-si,* with some small villages and one large 
one, Chamdnli Kdi, of about 40 houses, on the hill-side. A little 
beyond this, at a point where the river, after making a long bend, 
approaches the hills on its left bank, is a small village called 
Chai Kdi, built in part upon a mound of ruins, where there are 
several large hewn stones, which make it not unlikely that this 
was the site of a guard-house or small military station. Beyond 
this, at Ak-bunar, we obtained a meridian altitude of the sun, 
which gave our latitude 41° 29 f N. 

At Golmekchi-ler (Pottersville), a village of 30 houses, on a 
low hill, by the river-side, and about Q*\ miles beyond Ak-bufrar 
(the white spring), we found many fragments of large hewn stones 
and marble columns, with distinct remains of an ancient cause- 
way. 

A short distance beyond this a mass of basaltic rocks, having a 
tendency to the prismatic structure, advances to the border of the 
river on the left, narrowing its bed considerably, and forming a 
kind of defile. Here are the remains of an old gateway, and a 
little beyond them a mound of ruins, overgrown with underwood, 
which may have belonged to a guard-house. 

Beyond this was a noble plane-tree which measured 8 yards 



Degirman Dereh-si, Mill-valley ?— F.S. 
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round its trunk, at a height of 12 yards from the ground; but 
still more remarkable for its fine and symmetrical form than for 
its dimensions. Its branches spread nearly equal in all directions, 
as it towered to a height of upwards of 60 feet. 

The river, winding round about 2 miles to the N.E., turns 
suddenly to the W. before reaching the sea, and sweeps round 
the foot of a hill, which bears a considerable structure of various 
ages, and which announces itself as the castle of Tium. 

There were several vessels of small burthen in the river, and a 
modern village designated as Saferji O'ghla. Crossing over the 
hill, we passed by an ancient gateway and entered upon the pictu- 
resque ruins of Tium, beyond which, after passing a fine village, 
Beglarun Kdi, we came to a second, Hisar-Anlu, the village 
attached to the castle, the residence of an 'Ayyan, who found us a 
home for the night. 

Oct 1 3. — We walked the previous evening to the site of Tium, 
by an ancient causeway, hedged in on both sides by bays, proba- 
bly sprung from olden roots, as the road from Antioch to Daphne 
is in part similarly ornamented ; yet such plantations are rare 
among the Mohammedans. Passing over the walls, we found 
pillars and fragments of ruins rising here and there, but every- 
thing was covered with a dense and almost impenetrable shrub- 
bery. The evening was occupied in measuring and sketching a 
beautiful ivy and shrub-clad ruin, that appeared to have been a 
church or a basilica. The next day we began our labours at a 
less picturesque edifice, probably a guard-house, with two stone 
platforms, descending into the town ; beyond, and nearer to the 
centre, were a few arches belonging to an aqueduct ; from this 
point we visited a mound where were some curious ruins, and 
numerous sarcophagi, the lids of which were of large dimensions, 
and cut in solid stone, but the coffins were made merely of frag- 
ments of pink slaty limestone. 

The next object of interest was a small but very perfect amphi- 
theatre, now buried amid trees and shrubbery ; and from this we 
went to the castle, which we found to be the most altered and re- 
built, and consequently the least interesting of all the ruins. We 
met with no inscriptions, but transmit the details of our researches, 
which are only of a general nature. 

About midday we were ferried over the Filiyas, the day being 
very warm, therm, in shade 72°, and the temperature of the water 
only 50°. Our road at first lay along a level plain of alluvium, 
formed by the river ; and we were once turned back by some 
deep marshes, beyond which we entered a thick forest, and 
began to ascend along acclivities composed of trap-rocks and 
limestones. We were now in the district of Kol Bazar, but 
there were few villages ; and in the evening, after travelling 
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about 101 miles, we arrived at Kisil Elmah, the residence of the 
5 Ayyan, in a pretty valley which extended northwards about 3 miles 
to the sea-shore. The 'Ayyan was captain of a merchant-vessel 
trading between Bartan and Constantinople., and being an intelli- 
gent marij I have ventured to insert on the map the details which 
he gave to us of the coast-line from Cape Baba eastward to Ama- 
serah. 

Oct 14. — We could not stop the Sunday in the crowded resi- 
dence of the ' Ayyan, so continued our journey, which was a short 
one, over the same kind of country, low, hilly, and wooded, but 
with a few more villages, for about 9 miles, when we came to the 
crest of some chalk-hills, from which a picturesque view was 
obtained of the river and modern town of Bartan, like most Ori- 
ental cities, looking best at a distance. 

In the calcareous limestones of these hills we found remains of 
marine algae, but no shells. An abundant spring which issued 
from the same formations indicated a temperature of 57°* the air 
in the shade being 79°. We had still a marshy plain, impassable 
on foot, to ride over before we got into the town, where we were 
lodged in the Khan. 

Oct. 15. — Bartan, a town little visited by Europeans, is situated 
in lat. 41° 36',* as determined by a mer. alt. of the sun. It is 
built at the junction of two rivers, the Kdjahnas, from a village of 
the same name, and near which it is said to have its sources, 
and the O'rdeiri, which flows from the foot of the Durnah Yailasi, 
in the district of Za'fardn Boll. When the two rivers unite they 
are called the Su Chati. The Kdjahnds Armak flows through 
a deep bed in alluvial soil, being liable to an occasional rise of 
from 8 to 10 feet. Its depth at the present moment averaged 
from 6 to 8 feet ; its width was 28 yards, and its rate L l\ miles an 
hour. The O'rdeiri exceeds the Kdjahnas in width, being about 
30 yards across, but is neither so deep nor so rapid. There is 
one stone bridge over the Kdjahnas, and a wooden one replaces 
another that existed formerly on the same river at the N.W. end 
of the town. The communication over the O'rdeiri is kept up by 
means of a ferry, but there are also remains of a stone bridge. 
There were numerous vessels building at Bartan, some of which 
were of upwards of 100 tons burthen, but the port is 2 miles 
below the town, which is 4 miles from the sea by the river, and 3 
by land. 

The town of Bartan has 650 houses, out of which there are eight 
houses of Christians, who have no church. The Mohammedans 
have five mosques. The houses, on account of the marshy charac- 
ter of the surrounding country, are all built of two stories, the 



* Gaultier says, 41° 33' 52" N., 33° 14' 8" E. of Greenwich. 
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upper one of which is alone inhabited. For the same reasons, 
the town is carefully paved with large limestone slabs, better so 
than any Turkish town we had yet seen ; and some of us were 
doubtful if the pavement did not belong to a period anterior to 
the Mohammedans, but remains of antiquity are too scarce at 
Bartan to certify as to its being an ancient site. 

The town is built upon two low hills of cretaceous lime- 
stone dipping S.E. at an angle of 20°. The houses also extend 
into the valley between these hills, which rise S.E. and N.W. of 
each other, and stretch to the banks of the Kojahnas on the one 
side, and to those of the O'rdeiri on the other, rising up the hill- 
side to the N. or beyond the latter river. Strabo says the Par- 
thenius rises in Paphlagonia, and derives its name from the 
cheerful meadows through which it flows. The Parthenius is 
generally considered the same as the Bartan river. 

Oct. 16. — Leaving our baggage at Bartan, we hired horses to 
take us to Amaserah (4 hours) and back again the same day. We 
crossed the O'rdeiri, and soon afterwards turned up a narrow 
valley with a small tributary to the former, designated as the 
Kara Chai, or black river. The valley soon narrowed, and was 
nearly blocked up by sandstone cliffs, which often presented a rude 
outline with fantastic forms, and in one place a rocking stone is 
curiously perched upon a pinnacle of the same rock. We now com- 
menced the ascent of wooded hills, the road a bad one, and conti- 
nued along these till we came within view of the sea, when we 
turned to the E., by a steep descent, with steps hewn out of the 
solid rock. It would have required little, in a country where so 
little public spirit in the way of internal improvement exists as in 
Asiatic Turkey, to have determined that this road had been exe- 
cuted by another nation of workmen, but it was not long before 
we came to a small niche in the rock, destined to hold apparently 
a figure, and beyond was a tablet containing an inscription in Latin, 
of which we could only make out a few words, as PRO T AGE 
NORENTI CLAUDI GERMANICI * * *. A little be- 
yond this is a tablet basement, supporting an arched frame-work, 
with the upright figure of a Roman in his toga, much muti- 
lated and the head broken off, but the attitude is graceful and the 
detail good. Close by was a column and pedestal cut in solid 
rock, and supporting a colossal eagle, of which the head had also 
been struck off. There were also two tablets, of which the 
inscriptions were quite illegible. The column was 12 feet high, 
the statue of natural size. The base of the frame was 7 feet 
wide, the height 12. The base of the column was 3 feet wide, 
the height 12 feet, and the eagle was 4 feet 6 inches in height. 

Further on, on the road side, was a semi-cirGular arch, formed 
of one ring of solid masonry, 14 feet wide by 7 high, and running 
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back 15 feet ; J a mile farther, upon an elevated site, probably 
visible at sea, were the remains of an oblong monument, appa- 
rently a mausoleum, near which was the lid of a large sarco- 
phagus. 

The road now led circuitously down a steep hill towards 
Amaserah, which, like most modern Turkish towns that occupy 
ancient sites, is picturesquely situated. The town, which consists 
of 1 45 houses, and has a population of about 800 persons, is built 
upon a rocky peninsula that has two necks, the first formed by a 
minor and greater bay of the sea ; the second by a small inlet, 
over which a narrow causeway led to what was formerly the castel- 
lated or military portion of the town. Rude and nearly perpen- 
dicular rocks form the cape called Diwan Burni, which rises 
above the little bay to the S.W., and the whole of which was 
formerly built in with large stone blocks, like a well-kept har- 
bour. The bay to the E. is wide and capacious, and beyond the 
town there is a rocky mass, forming (apparently always) an unte- 
nanted island ; aild to the E. a lesser rock is connected with the 
mainland by a wall in a ruinous and dilapidated condition. The 
whole of that part of the ancient and modern town which occu- 
pies the peninsula was surrounded by a wall defended by towers, 
which appear to have been renewed at various times, but to have 
received their chief regeneration from the Genoese, whose Chris- 
tian escutcheons are over every gateway, and whose ornamental 
taste in architecture has here and there interwoven Gothic tracery 
and Byzantine wreaths amid the solid blocks of Roman perpe- 
tuity ; and even eagles, sculptured on white marble, are seen 
prostrate at the angles or corners of walls which they once 
adorned. The town overlooks the sea to the N., but its greatest 
extent fronts the interior or the S. ; and there extends before it 
and in the same direction a well-wooded and picturesque valley, 
which is replete with ruins of various character. One of the 
most extensive of these is a large building of red tiles, supporting 
in an unscientific manner huge blocks of stone, and cut up by 
numerous irregularly-disposed and irregularly- formed arches. 
This place is called Badistan by the natives: it was approached 
by a handsome gateway with a semi-circular arch, and appears to 
have been a monastery. At the foot of the mountains to the W. 
is a fragment of wall with two tiers of arches, which perhaps 
belonged to an aqueduct. On the hill-side are other ruins, over- 
grown with shrubbery, amid which they were just discernible, 
while a more distinct arch stood prominent, high up on the hill- 
side, and assisted in filling up a picture such as lesser Asia is 
almost unrivalled in producing, and in which monuments of by- 
gone times, belonging to such varied epochs and people, are gathered 
together in the same little centre of unchanging natural beauty. 
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We are now about to quit Bithynia,, and, crossing the Par- 
thenius, to enter upon the no less interesting; districts of Paphla- 
gonia, but before doing so we may be allowed one or two general 
remarks. 

First, it is worthy of notice that, in all the contacts that were 
observed between the cretaceous or supra cretaceous limestones 
and the igneous rocks in Bithynia, only two orders of modifications 
induced upon the original aspect of the rock were common, — the 
one into a compact limestone that was not granular, and the 
other, and by far the most common, was into a slaty pink-coloured 
rock, indicating a large evolution of gaseous matters at the period 
of the effusion of the igneous rocks, without any very considerable 
heat. This peculiar red colouration of portions or zones of strati- 
fied rocks has already been attributed by some geologists to an 
impregnation derived from igneous sources, as in the case of the 
red schists of some of the Swiss cantons, which have appeared to 
be derived from the prolongation of a metallic or plutonic vein 
(Boue, vol. i. p. 484). And the origin of the same bands of red 
limestone in the Alps has been placed in the same category by 
Studeo. In the Bithynian chalk and supracretaceous lime- 
stones it is only where that formation is in contact with or in 
proximity to igneous action (which is always made sufficiently 
evident by the flexuous and contorted or variously dipping strata) 
that the same phenomena are observed. 

Secondly, an instructive comparison may be made between the 
sedimentary formations of Bithynia and those of Paphlagonia. 
It would appear that the limestones of the first country, from 
their uniform mineralogical characters when unaltered by contact 
with volcanic rocks, and the continued absence of organic remains, 
excepting a few marine algre, had been originally formed in the 
deep sea; while the ostracite sandstones and highly fossiliferous 
limestones of Paphlagonia have evidently had a littoral origin. 

This view of the subject would put the Nicomedian peninsula 
and a large portion of Bithynia at one period in submarine 
depths, which were limited to the S. by the Olympus, which at 
the same time bounded to the N. the central lacustrine deposit of 
Asia Minor described by Mr. W. I. Hamilton as bounded to the 
S. by the western prolongation of Taurus, and upon the south- 
eastern acclivities of which we have traced the same littoral forma- 
tions of the supracretaceous epochs, succeeded in Northern 
Syria by deep sea and non-fossiliferous rocks, apparently of the 
same epoch as the Bithynian deposits. 

Lastly, although the country we had traversed from Akchah 
Shehr to the Parthenius was everywhere hilly, and sometimes 
mountainous, still the country of littoral mountains could always 
be distinguished from the more southerly and lofty chain of 
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Olympus, which, although broken into different parts, and known 
by various names, is still always distinguishable from the lateral 
parallel and transverse chains which give origin to the numerous 
small streams that flow into the sea, or form tributaries to the 
greater rivers, as the Sangarius, the Lycus, the Billaeus, and the 
Parthenius. 

From this great E. and W. chain, others apparently start at 
nearly right angles, and approach the shore from S. to N., but this 
would be an incorrect way of expressing the fact, for these are 
distinct systems of mountains, having a different origin and struc- 
ture, generally plutonic, and bearing up on their flanks the 
broken and tilted-up fragments of those sedimentary deposits 
which enter into the composition of the round and irregular hilly 
districts of Bithynia. Such, more particularly, is the case on the 
hilly chains of Kdjaman and of Kara Tagh and Ipsil, with their 
trachytic cones and outlying basaltic dykes ; and of similar 
nature are three distinct ranges of hills, which advance in as many 
different promontories into the sea, between the embouchure of 
the Filiyas and that of the Bartan river, formed of a nucleus of 
rocks of the felspatho-pyroxenic series, succeeded by trachytes 
near Amaserah, and having between them an irregular forest-clad 
and hilly country composed of rude sandstones, altered limestones, 
and limestone shales, the valleys of which, when filled with detri- 
tus or alluvium, are almost alone subject to cultivation. 

Oct. 18. — We left Bartan and pursued our journey up the 
course of the O'rde'iri in a south-easterly direction. A rugged and 
mountainous district, that of the Kaya Dibbah (hollow rock), lay 
to our left, as it had to our right in going to Ama'serah. In this 
little alpine and picturesque district a total difference is observed 
from the generally tame outline of the Olympus, and of the trans- 
verse chains of Bithynia. The same craggy steeps extend by the 
Kara Kayd, or black rock, another lofty limestone precipice, as 
far as to the sources of the O'rde'iri, in a south-easterly direction ; 
but more to the S. they are united to the Paphlagonian Olympus 
by mountains which are less lofty, with a rounded outline and 
wooded acclivities, named the Pch-il-ler Taghi, and which at- 
tain by trigonometrical measurement an elevation of 1966 feet 
above the lower plain of the O'rde'iri. 

The O'rde'iri forces its way through a pass in the Pch*il-ler 
Taghi, which we reached in 4 J hours by a winding route, after 
fording the river three times. 

At the entrance of the pass two lofty mountains rose to the 
right and left, clad to the very summit with forest-trees of varied 
und beautiful verdure, while the river, now a mountain-torrent, 
rolled over a stony bed below. This pass opened into a pretty 
but uninhabited plain,, and then again narrowed, the road being 
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carried amid huge masses of sandstone and conglomerate, over- 
shadowed by laurel, ivy, box, myrtle, oleander, and other ever- 
green and deciduous shrubs. After passing beyond this, through 
a forest of birch, we forded the river, and came amid plane and 
some pine, the seeds of which had been brought down by the 
torrents, to where the O'rdeiri received a tributary from a portion 
of the Kaya Dibbah, to the N., while we followed the south- 
easterly branch, and at a short distance reached a poor hamlet 
called Sarnish, in the 'Ayyanlik of Oluz. 

Oct. 19- — There was no possibility of getting the requisite 
number of horses at Sarnish, so we mounted the few wretched 
animals that could be obtained, and put the luggage into waggons 
drawn by buffaloes. At about an hour's travel we came to a 
mosque in the forest where the neighbouring villagers had col- 
lected for prayer, and were at the same time roasting two whole 
sheep, to feast upon after service. Crossing the river at this 
point, we commenced a long ascent through a forest on the hill- 
side, the road being made of logs of wood laid transversely. The 
lofty precipice of limestone called the Black Rock opened upon 
us to the N.E., and a tributary of the O'rdeiri came through a 
rocky pass near its base. The barometer indicated for the height 
of the crest we were passing over about 900 feet. 

Descending again into the well-wooded valley of the head- 
waters of the Ordeiri, we passed several good saw-mills, more 
especially on approaching Dursan-li, a village in a valley to the 
S., and the residence of the 'Ayyan of Ovah or Ovah Kaza si. 
Dursan-li is corrupted from Ddrt Hasanli — the four of Hasan. 

Oct 20. — Our road still lay towards the sources of the O'rdeiri, 
and after a short journey through woods of plane and cork, with 
underwood and coarse grasses, we passed the mosque and villages 
of Bagh Jeviz,* which extends far up a valley to the N. ; while 
our route lay along a more expansive and wooded vale to the S.E. 
Everything was upon a large scale, and truly alpine : at the head 
of this valley was the mountain of Durnah Yaila-si, with a forest of 
pine fringing its rude acclivities, but with a bald summit above 
all : to the S., wild crags and precipices, the home of the moun- 
tain antelope and the ibex, alternated with dark woody recesses, 
that appeared almost unattainable. There was here and there a 
village in the bottom of the valley, and a few houses (more indeed 
than might have been expected in so secluded a spot) were scat- 
tered upon the summit and acclivities of the hills to the N. 
These hamlets were tenanted by a race of a very dark and swarthy 
hue, with uncombed hair and a neglected appearance. The 
rocks in the neighbourhood consisted of sandstone and sandstone 

* Walnut-Garden. 
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conglomerates, passing into millstone grit, and associated with 
limestones, limestone conglomerate, and limestone shales. It took 
us exactly 4 hours and 40 minutes from the time we left Dur 
Sanli to gain the crest of the watershed of the O'rdeiri. The two 
barometers indicated for this point an elevation of 3200 feet ; but, 
although we had been always ascending since we left BaVtan, it 
was very different with the country now before us, which, form- 
ing the two Iflanis, and named by Rennell, after an Oriental 
authority, "the stony Iflani," extended to the E. in an elevated 
and continuous moorland. 

The great features of the new country we had now entered upon 
consisted, first, in the high range of mountains which began at the 
Durnah Yaila-si, and extended to the S. as far as the culminating 
point of the Sarkhun Yaila-si, now covered with snow. This range 
is identical with the Mons Orminius of the ancients. 

N.E. of this was the great upland of Iflani, or central 
Paphlagonia, which is formed of supracretaceous rocks. In ad- 
vancing towards the S. this upland and the stratified rocks of 
which it is composed begin to be broken up by water-courses and 
ravines. When once the upper crust is broken, a softer and 
more friable material beneath is carried away with rapidity till it 
meets with another hard bed : at the head of the lateral valleys 
there is thus only one rock-terrace above the rivulet-beds ; but, 
in descending (as is generally the case), the number of these 
rock-terraces increases, while, at the same time, the valleys 
widen, till, pretty nearly at the same point, namely, on arriving 
at the* valley of the Soghanli Su, the table-land, which has gra- 
dually diminished in elevation, terminates in rounded headlands 
between different rivulets. Beyond the same river, a vast pile of 
horizontally -stratified deposits, named Kazi Yachi (Goose's neck), 
towers above the river to a height of at least 1000 feet. This is 
no mountain mass, but a portion of the same upland, denuded by 
various causes, more particularly the action of torrents, and is 
found to be upon the same level as the plain of Iflani, although 
to a spectator in the valley of the Soghanli Sd it appears as a 
distinct mountain height. 

It was here, and at an elevation of upwards of 3000 feet above 
the sea, that we first met with almost continuous beds of large 
oysters, and in the limestones below cones and spiral univalves, 
generally of a gigantic size. The whole of the rocks around 
Za'faran Boll are redolent with fossil remains, and some beds are 
composed entirely of nummulites. 

The same evening we arrived at Za'faran Boll, and were glad 
to enjoy the repose which the sabbath offered to us in the quarter 
of the Greek Christians, which is called Kuran Koi. 

Za'faran Bdlf, a town almost unknown to Europeans, is built at 
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the junction of two small streams. The one comes from the N., 
the other from the N.E., and the united waters flow under the 
lofty arch of a cliff-overhanging bridge, and down deep rocky 
dells, to the Soghanli Su. To the S.E., the upland, terminating 
in abrupt but low cliffs over the town, is occupied by a new 
barrack and its attached mosque. In the valley between this and 
the central upland is part of the town and the Khan, while 
J a mile beyond is the large suburb called Kir Kullah ; and at 
the entrance of the same valley, called Kaya O'ghli, a detached 
mass of rock bears upon its summit the ruinous wall of a fort of 
no great antiquity. 

The central upland terminates in a circular disposition of its 
low rocky cliffs, and is again continued in the centre of the town 
by a detached rocky terrace, which is also surrounded by ruinous 
fortifications, and is the present residence of the governor, and the 
prison of the place. 

The next valley is divided into two minor ones, one of which is 
ornamented at a short distance by the suburb of Tokatli, con- 
taining about 150 houses, embosomed in gardens, while at the top 
of a rock-terrace, and approached by a steep ascent, is the suburb 
called Kuran Ko'i, the residence of the Greeks. Beyond this 
again are two other large villages, Baghlah and Bulak, each con- 
taining from 1 50 to 200 houses. 

The town itself is situated in the mouths of the different 
ravines, and contains about 3000 houses of Mohammedans, 
while the Christians have 250 houses and one church, that of 
St. Stephen. Thus, without the suburbs, Za'faran Bdli may be 
considered to possess a population of 15,000 persons. It con- 
tains a tolerable charshi or market, four handsome mosques, 
besides several smaller ones, two large khans, and four public 
baths. Its chief trade is in saffron, which is largely cultivated in 
the neighbourhood, and has rendered this place one of the most 
flourishing and populous towns of Anatolia. 

The terminal name of this city indicates a Greek origin, 
whether Hellenic or Byzantine. The first is a later interpolation 
of the staple commodity of the place. The tradition preserved 
by the Greek residents is that of a church founded here by 
Theodora, the wife of Justinian, and consecrated by the gift of a 
limb of St. Stephen, from relics brought from Palestine. It is 
probable that this empress, the frail object of Gibbon's just 
but unsparing sarcasm, met with kindness, or dreamt her first 
visions of future greatness, in Paphlagonia, which it is recorded 
she last left with the pleasing assurance that she was destined to 
become the wife of a potent monarch. The memory of such an 
event may have led in after-periods of devotion to the foundation 
of a church at a spot for which the name of Theodoropolis is still 
claimed. 
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It is recorded by Gibbon, on the authority of John Malela, 
Theophanes, and the historian of Justinian's building exploits, — 
Procopius, — that in the journey to the Pythian baths, through 
Bithynia, she distributed liberal alms to the churches, the monas- 
teries, and the hospitals. 

In that part of the Peutingerian tables which contains a cross 
road by Otresa ('Osmanjik) to Amasia, there is a back road which 
Rennell has supposed to be the same as the coast-line from Tium 
to Sinope, but which contains two names on the road from Amasia 
to Sinope, viz., Stephane and Thomia. The first name might 
have belonged to that community where the gem-covered member 
of the martyr is still most reverentially preserved — the second to 
Kastamuni. 

Oct. 22. — We made an excursion to Kara Binar (black 
spring), a spot on the stony upland, 7 miles N.E. by E. from 
Za'faran Boll, where, in a small isolated grove of dark pines, and 
amid numerous Mohammedan tombs, were fragments and capitals 
of columns of a plain Byzantine order, while in their neighbour- 
hood a slab of rude limestone bears a still more rude effigy of a 
female figure, of less than natural size, the breasts bare, the face 
mutilated by time, and the shoulders ornamented with what were 
probably a pair of wings. Tradition has preserved no memory 
of this spot, at once claimed by the Mohammedans and the 
Christians as belonging to their progenitors, but whether a 
temple, a monastery, or a mausoleum, might be a matter of dis- 
cussion. 

We started by the village of Tokatli, and, leaving Kir Kullah on 
our left, crossed the easterly ravine of Za'far&n Boll, called Kaya 
O'ghli, and a limestone plain having two farms upon its almost 
naked surface ; beyond this, and 6 miles from Za'faran Boll, we 
crossed the deep and rocky dell called Serb Dereh (rough 
valley), which we had also traversed at a point higher up, on 
coming from Dur Sanlf. This deep ravine completely cuts 
Za'faran Bdli from the upland, and would form a strong natural 
line of defence. 

We returned by another line, following the Serb Dereh, and 
keeping the rivulet on our left-hand side, as far as to the valley of 
the Soghanli Su, which we found full of villages. We passed 
through one large one, Yasi K6"i, containing 300 houses of Mo- 
hammedans, and seventy-five houses of Greek Christians. It has 
three minarets, and the population is engaged in the cultivation 
of saffron, besides which the Christians manufacture wine and 
opium in small quantities. 

Oct. 23. — Started early in the morning upon an excursion to 
see the junction of the Soghanli Su with the river of Hamamlf. 
Our road lay across the Bulak Dereh, a ravine picturesque as the 
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others, and then along the banks of the Sdghanli Su, till about 
7 miles from the town we arrived at the junction of the two rivers, 
and at which point a bridge was carried over them. The united 
stream was 42 yards wide, 2 feet in depth, and flowing at a 
rate of about 3 miles an hour. 

We returned from the place, over well-cultivated fields, now 
in part clothed with flowering plantations of colchicum autumnale, 
to the village of Bulak, from whence, passing over a rocky ridge, 
we entered upon a beautiful mountain-enclosed vale, at the foot 
of Orminius, covered with vineyards, and diversified by small 
country-houses. We journeyed up this valley about a mile to 
where it turns N., and at the head of this, passing over igneous 
rocks which have disrupted and borne up vast cliffs of limestone, 
we found a fine stream of water flowing from beneath the lime- 
stone rocks. We passed over the rocky beds, through which 
the waters had forced themselves a passage, and found an old 
channel blocked up by huge masses, which had fallen down from 
above, and probably diverted the stream from its original course. 
The good people of Za'faran Bdli make picnic parties to this 
picturesque spot, which is also famous among the Christians as 
the site of two monasteries — one devoted to Theodorus or Theo- 
dora, the other to St. John. The temperature of the water was 
45° ; the air 50°. We returned by the suburb of Baghlar or Bd- 
ghazlu, so that we had now encompassed the town on all sides. 

But the important point determined by this day's excursion 
related to the distribution of the rivers of Paphlagonia, concerning 
which more errors have crept into the maps than even in the 
upper course of the Halys. 

All the maps indeed agree in making the river of Bdli flow 
into that of Filiyas, but all of them equally agree in making the 
rivers of Cherkesh and of Bayandir tributaries to the river of 
Bartan. But while Kinneir, Leake, and Lapie make the river 
of Za'faran Bdli (Sdghanli Su) and that of Araj flow into the 
Halys by Kastamuni and Tash Kopri, Rennell has made the 
Araj, flowing from Kastamuni, join with the Hamamli or 
Bayandir river, and flow into the Bartan. 

All these various and conflicting views, each incorrect in some 
one particular, are simplified by the knowledge that the great 
basin of the Filiyas or Billseus river receives the waters of the 
rivers of Bdli, of Bayandir, of Cherkesh, and of Araj, which 
flows from the western side of the Kastamuni hills, and joins the 
Bayandir river 2 hours above the junction of the Sdghanli Su 
with the same river. The Cherkesh or Bayandir river, which 
we had seen in 1837 at both those places, is said to flow onwards, 
and 8 hours from Hamamli to receive the waters of the Milan, 
coming from a mountainous country, including the governments of 
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Sh&h-butun and O'lak ; the chief places of which are Ak Bash,, 
4 hours from Milan,, and Pahlavan, 1 1 hours from the same 
place. Near Mildn are said to be some thermal springs, and 
opposite to the junction the village of Akchah Hisar. 

The united rivers of Bayandir, Araj, and Sdghanli Su flow 
through a pass in the Orminius at the foot of the Sarkhun Yaila-si, 
and are said to receive the waters of the Bdli river 20 hours from 
this point, which must be very wide of the truth. 

The basin of the Bartan river, or Parthenius, we have seen con- 
sists of two comparatively small streams,, the Kdjahnas and O rdeiri, 
both of which flow from the northern and western slopes of the 
Orminius and the Paphlagonian Olympus, and united are less in 
magnitude than the Filiyiis before it enters the Orminius. 

The latitude of Za' far dn Bdli, by the mean of two mer. alts, of the 
sun, is 41° 13' N. ; its longitude, by chronometers, 32° 53'. We had 
much bad weather and snow while here. The mean height of the 
barometer was 28*450, indicating an elevation of about 1200 feet. 

The rock formations in the Orminius consist of trap-rocks 
and trap -conglomerates, with limestones and sandstones which were 
non-fossiliferous; and of sandstones and superincumbent limestones 
in the plains, which abound in organic remains. 

Retracing our steps to our former barometric station [3200 ft.] 
at Saban Chilah, we found ourselves in the midst of snow and 
ice, and our road lay through forests, where the snow tumbled 
upon us from overladen branches of fir. At the village of 'Osman- 
ziki our attention was attracted by a dyke of compact quartz rock, 
rising like a wall 20 feet above the soil. The road was in other 
respects very uninteresting. The moorland being little diversified, 
when cultivated, there were a few villages, — when not, it was a con- 
tinuous waste or forest-land. It was late in the evening before we 
arrived at an isolated house, where the ' Ayyan of that portion of 
Iflani which is under the jurisdiction of Zafardn Bdli resides. 
There were several robbers, in chains, walking about the house. 
In the valley of the ' Ayyanlik we counted fifteen small villages. 

Oct 26. — Crossing over some low sandstone hills, we came to 
a first valley of Bedil, with five villages, and then another, which 
expanded into a plain, cultivated in almost every part, and studded 
with villages, in the midst of which was the Bazar, or market- 
village, called Istanbol Bazar. At Constantinople the term for 
the first day in the Mohammedan week is Bazar,* and for the 
second, Bazar Erteh-sf. In Anatolia the second day in the week is 
called Devrek, but, when applied to a market, they say Istanbol 
Bazar, or Constantinople market (day). 

* Market (day), gimi being understood. Bazar-erteh-si, market's morrow, t. e., 
day after market-day. — F. S. 
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At Chelebi Kdi, N. 5 E. of the Bazar,, an alt. of the sun gave the 
latitude of the place 41° 24' N., bar. 27-00 inches. After a 
short journey of 4 hours, we came to a stony district, at the foot of 
which was the residence of the 'Ayyan of Iflani, under the juris- 
diction of Kastamuni : hence the two I flam's are always distin- 
guished as Iflani of Za'faran Boli, and Iflani of Kastamuni. 

Iflani of Kastamuni is stated to have twenty villages under its 
jurisdiction • but the difficulty of obtaining information upon this 
subject may be judged of by the fact that the 'Ayyan of Iflani of 
Za'faran Bdli asserted that there were only twenty-four villages 
in his jurisdiction, while the 'Ayyan of Iflani of Kastamuni as- 
serted that the same government contained nearly eighty villages. 

A number of villages often assemble together to hold a court, 
more particularly in reference to taxation : they call this one 
Divan, and, when several unite, they are numbered accordingly. 
This arrangement is frequent in this part of the country ; and 
hence, in the map, four or five villages will sometimes be found 
marked with the same name. 

The mean elevation of the great upland of Paphlagonia may 
be judged of by the height of these places, situate at a distance 
from one another, and upon what constituted pretty nearly the 
average between the level of the valley bottoms and the tops of 
the undulating territory : such are Iflani of Za'faran Boli, 3000 feet, 
Chelebi Kdi, 2780 feet, and Iflani of Kastamuni, 2840 feet. The 
plain containing the Bazar of Iflani of Za'faran Boli is about 
100 feet below Chelebi Kdi, while the dominating land, as at 
Sabanchilah (yet not out of the upland), attained an elevation of 
3200 feet. The district of Dadalii may be looked upon almost as 
a portion of the same upland, only that, at a height of 2400 feet, 
it is surrounded by mountains, and is separated from Iflani by 
the U'zun Burun chain, the summit level or lowest part of the 
crest of which has an elevation of about 3600 feet. 

To the north the Paphlagonian upland is broken up by abrupt 
and sharp or rounded mountains, and intersected by deep, narrow 
valleys ; which, with their several rivulets and rivers, soon find 
their way to the Black Sea, through various windings and pic- 
turesque glens and ravines. 

On tins upland the cultivation consists almost entirely of wheat 
and barley ; indeed it may be considered among the most pro- 
ductive wheat- countries of Anatolia. Besides this they also cul- 
tivate a species of Polygonum in the fields, and a Chenopodium in 
their gardens, principally to feed fowls, the eggs of which form a 
large article in their diet ; but these seeds are ground also, and 
used in making bread. The gardens also furnish a lhtle maize in 
sunny exposures, and plenty of cabbages and pumpkins. The 
climate and soil are well adapted for potatoes. The appearance 

vol. ix. s 
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of the fields, with their short stubble, the marshy spots covered 
with coarse sedges, and the green sward, with its long festucas, is 
very similar to that of many parts of Ireland. The land is both 
manured and regularly top-dressed. As a general average, 80 
dkahs, or 220 lbs. of wheat, fetch 25 piastres, or 5s. ; the same 
measure of barley, 3s. 

Oct. 27. — Crossing the limestone rocks of Iflani, the road 
opened upon the cultivated valley of Sighir (ox,) beyond which was 
a small plain, with five villages under one court (Divan), named 
Tekiyyeh Koi* (convent ville). Beyond this, the character of the 
country completely changed, from a continuous upland, intersected 
by nearly circular plains and valleys, with gentle slopes, to more 
lofty mountains, chiefly with conical, although not actually sharp, 
summits ; rapid, but not abrupt acclivities, and deep and narrow 
valleys, clothed to the base of their sides with forests of fir ; which, 
on the mountain sides and summits, alternated with equally pro- 
lific, but now leafless, woods of birch. 

One of these narrow valleys now opened before us, having a 
little cultivation, and corresponding groups of hamlets like eyries 
on its side, while a black forest spread out below. This district 
is called the Kara AgMj (black tree). It is in the 'Ayyanlik of 
Chilanf, where we arrived after about half an hour's farther ride. 

An hour's journey from Chilani brought us to the foot of the 
U'zun Burun, and in another hour we reached the summit level 
or lower part of the crest, for which the barometer indicated an 
elevation of 3600 feet. This mountain chain extends nearly N.E. 
and S.W., and is formed of rounded mountains with gentle 
acclivities, covered with wood from the base to the summit. 

The descent was more rapid than the ascent. We passed some 
fine specimens of pure quartzose rocks ; but, unfortunately, night 
overtook us, and entering upon a plain studded with villages, and 
belonging to the 'Ayyanlik of Dadahi, after a journey of 4 hours 
from the crest of the mountains, we arrived at the 'Ayyan's house 
(first passing the Bazar in the middle of the plain), and where we 
were, as usual, well received, and treated with a large fire. 

The 'Ayyanlik of Dadahi has under its jurisdiction about 
twenty-four villages : the cultivation is the same at an elevation of 
2500 feet as that of the Iflani district ; but maize, tobacco, and 
French beans are added to their productions : vines do not succeed. 

The plain itself is formed by the union of several valleys, but 
more particularly two large ones, which extend to the S.S.E., and 
to the S.W. The first, Khonsilar, contains eleven villages, of 
from seven to twenty cottages ; the second, thirteen villages of a 
large size. The plain is surrounded on all sides by mountains, 
which are not continuous, but rather in groups. To the east alone 
are some limestone ridges above the isolated residence of the 
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'Ayyan ; but to the S., the S.W., and the N.W. are groups of 
rounded schistose hills. The highest of these is called Golgi 
Bel, now covered with snow at its summit. 

Oct. 28. — Started at first in a N.W. and then in a N.E. direct 
tion, over the range of hills which bounded the plain of Dadahi. 
Our road up the hills lay at first N., a little W., then N., and 
finally N. a little E. to the crest. The hills were covered with 
forests of oak and fir. 

The descent was to the E. of N., by the village of 'Arabah- 
chi-lar (Waggoner's-town), consisting of three parts on opposite 
sides of a narrow and steep valley. From this we turned E., 
through Gerish (three small villages),, then over low, fir-clad 
schistose hills, down to a brook, where we first met with fine 
quarries of excellent roofing-slate, a fact that may not be uninte- 
resting to the Turkish government, as the slates now used at Con^ 
stantinople are brought, at some expense, from Europe, chiefly 
from England. 

This valley soon opened and turned N. J E. to the vale of the 
Daurikan Irmak. It was most remarkable for its abundance of 
cranberry-trees, now in full fruit. The trees were small, with a 
hardy but stunted trunk, somewhat similar to the olive. Jays, 
blackbirds, and fieldfares were feasting upon the ripe berries. 

On entering the valley of the Daurikan Irmak, here about 
13 yards wide, by 1 foot in depth, our road turned due E., and, 
with some deviations, led us to Jurimaran, the residence of a 
mukhtar, or sub-governor, who was to provide us with horses for 
our further journey. 

Oct. 29- — We followed the river's bank about E. by N. 3 miles. 
It then took a bend, crossing from N.E. from a different country, 
consisting of chalk cliffs and hills of flinty gravel, from which some 
neighbouring villages are employed in making gun-flints. Dereh 
Kdi is a small village, prettily situated in a deep glen surrounded 
by precipices. To the S.W. is an extensive plain, cultivated and 
covered with villages, belonging to Kureh Kaza-si (Kureh district). 
To the N. a hilly district, where is the bazar of Jurimaran, and 
a conical hill, on which are the vestiges of a castellated building : 
we obtained bearings of it from the next plain. Our muleteers 
professed not to know the road or the names of the villages, so we 
got a boy as a guide from the next we came to. 

Continuing over the upland of Salmanli, the chalk terminated 
in a long and abrupt precipice, forming a terrace of rock, which 
rests upon igneous formations, and extended from E. to W., front- 
ing a broad, plain-like valley, which was cultivated, and abounds 
in villages belonging to the district called O'lunjeh. 

Beyond this valley we passed through a pine grove on chalk and 
sandstone, at the head of which a rivulet flowed from a subter- 

s 2 
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ranean passage: beyond this we came upon carbonaceous and 
other schistose rocks, and among lofty wooded hills. Night again 
overtook us, and there was no possibility of stopping ; for had we 
done so our muleteers, who had been rebellious all day, would 
have decamped during the night, and left us without horses, so we 
made a forced march, ascending for upwards of an hour the moun- 
tains of Bakir Kureh-si (copper district), and descending into the 
little mountain-basin, in which the town, attached to the copper- 
mines, is situated, arrived there at about 9 p.m. 

Oct. 30. — The general effect of the town of Bakir Kureh-si 
(copper district) is very good. It is situated in a deep hollow, 
for which the mean of the barometer gave an elevation of 2800 
feet, and is surrounded by mountains, of which the most remark- 
able is called Bakir Sultan. Its acclivities are covered with the 
red-looking refuse of former mining operations, and it terminates 
in a rocky pinnacle which rises 710 feet above the town. On this 
pinnacle is a tomb and a keeper's house. The view from the 
summit presented, in every direction, a continuous succession of 
mountains, rounded out with steep declivities to the E. and W. ; 
broken up into bold, rocky, limestone cliffs to the N., and over- 
topped by the more distant snowy summits of the Alkas Taghi *, 
to the S.E. ; while clouds lay over the Black Sea like a white 
shroud spread at some distance beneath our feet. The 
effect of these mountains upon the climate may be judged of 
by the fact that the previous evening we were almost wet through 
by a drizzling rain, while the sky above was nearly cloudless, and 
the moon shone bright. 

To the S.W. of the town is a conical mountain, named Kizil 
Kara T&ghi ; to the S.E., Kirnak Taghi, which we crossed on our 
arrival and at our departure; to the N.E., Kazf Yusof Taghi; and 
N. by E., the limestone cliff called 'A'r~Sizler Kay a. Such are 
the names of the principal mountains which are grouped around 
the copper-mines, comprehended by the Turks under the name 
of the Bakir Kureh-si, L e. copper district. 

There is every probability, from the character of the scoriae, 
that the veins or beds from which the ore was formerly obtained 
consisted of compact copper pyrites ; but although we descended 
some distance into a shaft, we were unable to obtain a specimen, 
nor were any in existence in the town itself. It is now many years 
since the mines were wrought. In some cases the walls and roof 
of the galleries fell in ; in others they were filled with water, al- 
though there still exists some doubt whether the deepest part of 
the shaft goes below the level of the valley, and if not, the mines 
might be recovered by carrying horizontal or slightly -inclined gal- 
leries directly to where the waters are accumulated : at all events 

• J, N., p. 648. t Kazi?~ F. S. 
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a little enterprise might,, with the aid of machinery, recover these 
long-lost mines. 

That they were formerly very productive may be deduced from 
a statement made in Gibbon, chap, lxix., that, in the time of 
Mohammed II.,, Ismail Beg,, prince of Sinope, yielded to the 
conqueror of Constantinople,, on his summons,, a city and a revenue 
of 200,000 ducats, derived, it is said, chiefly from the copper- 
mines, an amount which, Gibbon says, appears enormous. The 
Turkish geographer of Anatolia has said after Strabo (p. 562), 
and the circumstance has been repeated in modern geographical 
works, that the people employed in these mines emit a horrible 
stench from their bodies when they come to the surface. This, it 
is evident, could only apply to former times ; but when in the old 
galleries, we did not perceive any either uncommon or unpleasant 
odour. The Sandaracurgium * of Strabo, which, according to 
that geographer, was rendered hollow even in his time by the con- 
tinual mining operations carried on in its interior, was a branch 
of the Olgasys, Alkas Tagh. Now as the Bakir Kureh-si are situated 
in the Yeralah Goz, a rocky region, only, as it were, detached from 
the loftier range, from which it also borrows its name, it is not 
impossible that the places may be identical. 

In the present day a few thieves and convicts only, besides some 
more respectable persons, are engaged in sifting and collecting 
from the refuse of former times stones that may again be sent to 
the furnace with some chance of profit. It is curious, in examining 
the vast piles of refuse among which they are carrying on their 
labours, to observe how regularly the stones have become stratified, 
and how frequently the formation of carbonate of copper y, even in 
a botryoidal form has taken place. We also found a specimen of 
bone passing into a substance resembling turquoise, from impreg- 
nation with copper. 

The furnaces were formerly upon the brow of the hill, where 
the former refuse exists, but they are now 16 in number in the 
valley, close to the water, by the aid of which bellows, of small 
size, are made to work. 

The town itself has a handsome mosque, and upwards of 200 
houses, of which one-half only are substantially built, the remainder 
are the dwellings of poor miners, and often ruinous and untenanted. 
With the loss of its resources, the town has fallen into great 
poverty. Its latitude by the sun's mer. alt. 41° 47' ; its long, by 
chronometers 33° 50' E. 

Nov. 1. — We left Bakir Kureh-si by the gap in Kirnak Taghf, 

* Sandaracurgium signifies " arsenic works," and is therefore a mine ; consequently 
hollow as far as it has been worked. — F. S. 
f Bicarbonate of copper and hydrate of copper, 
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and descending into the valley, followed the upward course of a 
rivulet flowing N.E., and round a mountain called Pkinjiler, 
composed of coarse clay-slates and ironshot schist, and covered with 
forests of pine and birch. We continued to ascend for a period 
of 3 hours, through forest and bad roads, made worse by in- 
creasing rain. The country then opened, and became less wooded ; 
and after we had passed a high limestone cliff, we found the same 
rock beginning to abound, and forming a new feature in the district. 
A few miles farther, ostracite sandstone made its appearance, 
and we entered upon the plain of Daurikan, or Kureh Kazasi (the 
Kadilik of the mining district), full of villages and well cul- 
tivated, and bounded by hills of pink and white cretaceous 
rocks. 

Nov. 2. — The valley of Daurikan contains the river of the 
same name, which we had already seen at Jurimaran in a rocky 
district. It extended from N.E. to S.W., and contained fourteen 
villages, most of them large. We left the village of Daurikan 
the next day, and our route lay over hills of trap, black schist, 
and limestone, without wood, but pasturing cattle. Crossing two 
valleys we came to a low crest of wooded chalk hills, where 
is a guard-house ; a little beyond these the valley of the Gok 
Irmak was spread out at our feet, studded with villages and plan- 
tations, and backed by the city of Kastamuni, above which 
towered an old castle placed upon a rock. 

From Za'faran Boli to this place, except in the low valley of 
the Jurimaran, our elevation had probably never been less than 
2000 feet above the sea. At Bakir Kureh- si 2800 feet, and at Dau- 
rikan, on the high upland of Yeralah Goz, and near the sources of 
the river of the same name, an approximate observation gave 3240 
feet. This fact, which had hitherto been rendered most apparent 
to us by the climate and vegetation of the country we were travelling 
through, was now made actually visible, for, without having made 
any particular ascent from the general level of our road, the head 
of the Gok Irmak, which river had still to flow some distance 
before it joined the Kizil Irmak (Halys), and must then still 
have a descent towards the sea, was at a level of several hundred 
feet below us. 

On our road to Kastamuni, where we arrived early in the 
afternoon, we passed the river of Dadahl flowing into the Gok 
Irmak, which it exceeded in size, being about 10 yards wide by 
1 in depth, while the river of Kastamuni is only from 7 to 8 yards 
wide where 1 foot deep, and becomes very shallow when spread 
over a large surface. 

Nov. 3. — Kastamuni is a large Turkish town, situated in a 
valley from \ to | of a mile wide, which it completely fills up : a 
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break in the hills which bound the city on the west formed an- 
other valley,, which is filled up with suburb called Hisdr Ardi,* 
while upon the rocky cliff above stand the ruins of an ancient 
castle. 

The total number of houses is said to amount to 1 2,000, giving 
a population of 48,000 persons. From our inquiries the Greeks 
have only 110 houses, and the Armenians 20. The former have 
a small church dedicated to St. John the Baptist. The Arme- 
nians meet for prayer in a khan. In the Mohammedan city we 
counted thirty-six minarets, and there are twenty-four public 
baths. 

The principal trade of Kastamuni is in wool, of which the 
the neighbourhood is said to produce nearly as good as that of 
Angora. The men also work largely in copper, and the women 
in cotton brought from ' Adanah in Cilicia, and of which sails for 
shipping are made and sent to Constantinople. They also print 
cottons and tan leather, but in the latter article Tash Kopri ex- 
cels them. There are said to be thirty-two printing-houses, 
having from four to eight presses each, also twenty-two dyeing- 
houses, of which six are for red and sixteen for blue dyes. 
There are only two tanneries. The country produces no grapes : 
wine is brought from Tosiyyah, rice fromTdsiyyah and Bdi-abad, a 
little silk also from the latter place, and water-melons from Tash 
Kopri and the gardens along the Gok Irmak. 

There are in the city four monasteries (Tekiyyeh) of stationary, 
and two of itinerant Dervishes. The castle is a very rude struc- 
ture, built of the same coarse sandstone as the rock on which it 
stands. The mortar is a mixture of lime and pebbles. Some of 
the towers, three of which are round, are nearly 50 ft. high ; an- 
other is partly built of tiles, and some square ones, more espe- 
cially such as flank the outer wall, are of better construction, and 
formed of larger stones, probably belonging to a more remote era 
than the rest. A plan was made by Mr. Russell, whence it ap- 
pears that the castle is of an oblong form, 414 ft. long by 60 wide. 

Kastamuni has always been under the Turkish dominion, the 
capital of a province or sanjak, and was a long time the residence 
of a pasha, but, under the economical reforms of the present 
sultan, it has been made the seat of a mutesellim under the Pasha 
of Angora. Little more than a century ago the Christian inhabi- 
tants were expelled from this city and forced to take up their 
residence in a village on the Gok Irma , still designated as Gaiir 
Koi. When re- admitted to live and trade within the precincts of 
the town they had no church, and only their old burial-ground, 
till under the present sultan, a ferman was granted, allowing them 

* J. N., p. 648. VulgoArdhi. 
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to build a church and bury their dead near the abode of their 
forefathers. 

The population and extent of Kastamuni claim some attention, 
though its situation is not among the most picturesque in Asia 
Minor, and notwithstanding its commerce is very inconsiderable. 
Some of the mosques and the new barracks rise above the sur- 
rounding houses, and are rather superior to common buildings ; 
but the houses, although of two stories, are in general ill built ; 
the streets are narrow and dirty, and the centre of the town is 
washed by a deep kennel, into which the filth of the whole place 
is collected. There are no open quays to enliven the scene, and 
only here and there a covered wooden bridge, across which the 
Mohammedan has to pick his way, lest he should wake the sleep- 
ing dogs, and be defiled by touching them. 

Kastamuni is not unfrequently visited by the plague, and is 
always liable to bad fevers, more particularly malaria, which is 
said often to assume a very fatal type. At an altitude of 2350 ft. 
above the sea, the snow is said to lie two months upon the ground, 
and the summer to be very hot. 

It is, however, in its past history that Kastamuni, with its com- 
manding though ruined castle, presents itself to us with features 
of peculiar interest. The ancient title of Constambol, the city 
of Constantine has been claimed for it (Bell, vol. iv. p. 107). 
It is still called Constambel in a modern Greek work on geography 
published at Smyrna ; and Kastambol is the most frequent name by 
which it is known out of the precincts of the town. Rennell even 
claims for it the still more ancient name of Germanicopolis, but 
it is better known in the pages of modern history under the name 
of Castamona (Castamon, Leake*), as the patrimonial estate, if 
not the capital of an independent kingdom under the Comneni 
family, before that family attained the power and the eminence 
which upheld for a while the fate of a sinking empire (Gibbon, 
chap, xlviii.). And the same fertile district, secluded by moun- 
tains on every side, was also the stronghold of an independent 
prince expelled by I'lden'm Bayazi'd, re-instated by Timur, and 
again expelled by Muhammed I. 

We have already had occasion to comment upon the compara- 
tive geography of the river Kastamuni. This river, designated as 
the Karasu on the maps, is known by the name of Gbk Irmak 
from its sources, 8 hours above Kastamuni, to its junction with 
the Kizil Irmak or Halys. At Kastamuni it is a mere rivulet 
7 yards wide by 1 ft. deep, but 6 miles below it receives the river 
of Dadahi, 10 yards wide by 1 in depth. The united streams flow 
onwards by Tash Kopri and Bdi-abad, to the Kizil Irmak. The 

* A probable abbreviation of Castra-Comneni. 
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river of Sarpunja is placed by Kinneir as a tributary to the Kasta- 
muni river ; but from all the information we could obtain,, it ap- 
peared to flow into the Araj. Kinneir first showed the connexion 
of the river of Kastamuni with the Halys. Rennell by mistake 
introduces two rivers, one of Kastamuni,, the other of Tash Koprf, 
and both flowing into the sea at different places. 

The weather was very cloudy and uncertain during our stay of 
3 days at Kastamuni. The lat. by the sun's mer. alt. was 41° 
21' N.; long, by two chronometers 33° 5(V E.; bar. 27.284 
inches, indicating an elevation of 2400 feet : we also made ob- 
servations for dip and magnetic intensity. 

The rocks around Kastamuni consist, below, of primary 
schists ; above these are cretaceous rocks, white, red, or brown, 
with few organic remains. The upper beds of chalk alternate 
with sandstone conglomerate. This rock crowns the castle-hill, 
and passes, in the hills E. and W. of the town, into sandstone. 
To the W. of the castle-hill the sandstone dips 7° E., but beyond 
this, and over the adjacent valley, the same beds dip W. at an 
angle of 9°. 

The contrast of the dark- coloured schists with the red and 
white cretaceous beds furnishes some of the most remarkable fea- 
tures in the neighbourhood, more particularly in the glen at the 
N.W. extremity of the town. 

Now 6. — We continued our journey, proceeding along the valley 
of the Gok Irmak, which flowed with few windings to the N.E. 
about 5 \ miles, at which point low sandstone hills advancing from 
the S. from the neighbourhood of Kastamuni come down to the 
edge of the river, which, curving round the hills, afterwards take a 
course of E.N.E. We stopped at this point to obtain the sun's 
mer. alt., which gave the lat. 41° 26'. A little farther on the 
Gok Irmak receives a small tributary from the S. The tempe- 
rature of the water was 13° cent. ; of the air 13J° cent. 1^- mile 
farther we crossed the same river by a covered wooden bridge, 
beyond which the river stretched to the eastward along a pleasant 
valley, cultivated, full of villages, plantations, and gardens. 
7 miles beyond the bridge the river enters into a rocky ravine, 
and is lost sight of for about a mile, when turning to the N. of E. 
it enters upon the valley of Tash Kopri, surrounded by rocks and 
mountains, but wooded and cultivated in its centre, and abound- 
ing in villages. 

Nov. 7. — Tash Kopri (stone bridge) is on the right bank of the 
Gok Irmak, and is approached by a bridge 75 yards long, which 
formerly consisted of four arches ; two of these now remain, and 
two others, which were carried away, are replaced by three low 
and badly- constructed modern arches : the river, which here flowed 
from W. to E., divided itself into four shallow streams. 
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The town is said to contain 1500 houses: we counted 10 
minarets, 2 khans, and 2 baths : tanners and blacksmiths form a 
large part of the population. 

The number of architectural remains in T&sh Kdpri attest an 
ancient site : old columns and hewn stones, cornices, &c, abound 
in the cemeteries. We visited a small building yclept a ma- 
dreseh or college — a collection of hewn stones and remains of 
antiquity, put together in the form of a parallelogram, with an 
open space in the centre, and two rows of ancient columns, not 
two of which had capitals of the same order. 

Near the building was a beautiful sarcophagus of white marble, 
7 feet 9 inches long, 4 feet wide, and 3 feet 6 inches high, and 
ornamented laterally with wreaths encircling a mutilated human 
face : bulls' heads were sculptured on the sides and rams' heads 
at the corners, with bunches of grapes beneath. On the left 
bank of the river is a low hill, which is pointed out as having 
once borne a castle, of which there are no ruins at present. On 
a stone near the gateway is a mutilated inscription, of which 
only a few letters are legible. Mr. Russell also copied other in- 
scriptions from the walls of the college, from a modern fountain, 
and one from the interior of a tanner's house. The following, 
which confirms the supposed identity of Tash Kopri with the 
ancient Pompeiopolis, is inscribed on a large slab of stone in- 
serted laterally into the wall of the building above alluded to as 
constructed of materials of former edifices and called the college. 
As an excuse for any inaccuracies, I should state that both this 
and the following were copied by Mr. Russell during a heavy 
shower of rain : — 

ArAGHITYXHI 

KAION KAAYAION 

TAAITTIANON 

TON nAAAIKOY ArPO 

NOMEANTA <t>IATAT 

I2Z HBOYAH KAI 

OAHMOZ THZ MH 

TronoAE iiz nOM 
nmonoAEnz.. n 

ANE0ENTO ANa'pIAZ 

ENEKEN.* 

The following was in the front of a fountain in the N.W. 
quarter of the town : — 

* To Good Fortune. Caius Claudius Gallitianus, the son of Pallicus, the kind 
administrator of the country, the seriate and people of Pompeiopolis, the metropolis, 
have dedicated on account of his courage. 
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L. FLAVIVS ASCLEPIADES 
PETRONIANVS HIC POSITVS EST* 

AOYKIOZ 4>AAY!OZ AZKAH 
niAAHS nETPXlNIANOZ 
EN0AAE KATOIXETAI. 

It is well known that Kinneir, and after him Colonel Leake in 
his Map, identified Tash Kdpri with Pompeiopolis of the tables, 
and which site Rennell has sought for at Tosiyyah. The information 
given hy the tables is so inaccurate, that, without an inscription, a 
coin, or monument, to satisfy the mind, the rest is all conjecture. 
If we take the distance given by the tables of Pompeiopolis from 
Gangra, the former comes nearer to Tosiyyah ; but will the 27 m.p. 
given from Pompeiopolis to Sinope agree with the same place ? 
Again, if Tash Kbpri (of which there now seems no doubt) be 
Pompeiopolis, it is much more than 35 m. p. from Gangra. 

Having so far examined the antiquities of Tash Kbpri, we 
started,* quitting the river flowing N.E., and began an ascent of 
the Ilik Tagh, a spur or rather portion of the Alkas Tagh, which 
here crosses the valley of the Gok Irmdk, and unites with the 
Yeralah G6z, beyond which again, and nearer to Sinope, were some 
high and lofty pinnacles of limestone reposing upon primary 
schists. 

Our general direction was E. by N., and we stopped upon an 
adjacent plain to take the sun's mer. alt., which gave for this 
place N. lat. 41° 29'. 400 yards to the W.S.W.Vas a small 
village of 7 houses called Khazineh-dar K6'i (Treasurer- ville), 
and about | a mile N. 52 E., but separated by a deep ravine, 
the dismantled walls and crumbling fragments of a castle occu- 
pied the summit of a nearly insulated rock. This castle was 
named Kiz Kal'ah-si (Virgin-castle) ; not an uncommon name in 
the East, as, for instance, near Kbpri, and probably referring to the 
castle's never having been taken. It appears to be the same as 
the Hisar Fma of Rennell, from which he named the chain of 
mountains which are now particularly known for furnishing the 
best masts for the Turkish navy, and consequently agreeing in this 
point with the Ilik Tagh. 

Leaving the castle on our left we descended into a ravine with 
rivulets flowing to the Gok Irmak, where we found fragments, 
apparently of old arches, called Chekmak Kapu-si (Tinder-box 
bridge) ; but whether a bridge or a defence to the defile it is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

Our ascent of the Ilik Tagh commenced from this point, amid 
rocks of mica slate, &c. We soon entered upon the pine forests, 
and attained the highest level of the range, where the barometer 

* Lucius Flavius Asclepiades Petroiiianus is placed here, 
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indicated an elevation of 4000 feet. The only species of pine 
was the Pinus pinea. Some trees which we measured were up- 
wards of 100 feet high, and 3 feet 4 inches in diameter, cutting 
into timber of 1 foot 9 inches square. Our ride through the 
forest was dreary and monotonous, and we only arrived after dark, 
and amidst the din of jackals, at Kavvashah Tckiyyeh-si, as its 
name shows, a convent of dervishes, of whom there were four, out 
of the inhabitants of about 15 cottages. 

Nov. 8. — Started early up hills of crystalline schists, the coun- 
try around being now more bare of trees and in part cultivated, 
but at an elevation of about 3200 feet. After travelling 2 hours 
through this tract we opened upon the valley of the Gbk Irmak, 
which immediately upon leaving the mountains was as crowded with 
villages as when we last saw it. Limestone had for some time past 
succeeded to the pine-clad schistose rocks, and they were them- 
selves now succeeded by trap rocks and altered formations ; but the 
valley of the river derived a new feature from the predominance 
of vast deposits of detritus ; the acclivities, offering little resistance 
to the action of rain and springs, were deeply furrowed by ravines 
without any vegetable covering, and presenting a curious succes- 
sion of different coloured indentations. 

At an elevation of about 1770 feet above the sea, and about 
700 above the level of the river, we stopped to get the sun's mer. 
alt., which gave the lat. 41° 28' N. The hills around were clad 
with juniper (J". Phoenicea and J. rnacrocarpa) and with dwarf 
and prickly evergreen oak. A little more than an hour's journey 
brought us to Boi-abad, a small town beautifully situated upon a 
tributary to the Gbk Irmak. 

Nov. 9- — B6'i-al>ad contains about 300 houses, in which the 
population is said to consist of 1000 females and 800 males. The 
town is divided into 1 1 mahallahs or divisions, each said to have 
its mosque : this is an exaggeration. There are 3 khans and 2 
ball is. The town is rather scattered, which adds to its beauty, 
and occupies a valley to the E. of the rivulet. The bed of the 
latter is filled with luxuriant gardens, full of fine fruit-trees over- 
run by vines. The rivulet of Boi-abad is called Kaz Dereh-si 
(Goose- valley), and to the N. flows, in an open and cultivated 
vale about a J of a mile in width, to its junction with the Gok 
Irmak (Amnias); but to the S. it issues from a narrow and se- 
cluded vale, containing a large village bearing the same name. 
This upper vale of Kaz Dereh-si is separated from the valley of 
Boi-abad by the limestone rocks which bear the remains of the 
castle or hill-fort, and the rivulet passes from the one valley into 
the other through a ravine with perpendicular sides at least 300 
feet in height. 

Boi-abad appears to be partly a Persian name, in which Ian- 
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guage A'b&d means a city. Boi has scarcely a Turkish meaning ; 
in Wallachia and Moldavia Boi or Boiavar is a name applied to 
landed proprietors or lords of the soil. The best-informed na- 
tives had no idea of the meaning, but the Turks corrupt it some- 
times to Boivad or Bdiavat, as it appears on some maps.* 

The castle, which is attributed by the natives to the Genoese, 
but bears no inscriptions, was long the seat of an independent 
chieftain. It still contains within its walls about thirty dwelling- 
houses, which are said to have been deserted only about 8 years 
ago, when its lord was a certain Husein, the last of the Chipawisf 
or Sipahis (Gibbon, c. lxv.), a term used by the people of the 
country, and corresponding to the original of our Anglo- Indian 
term <e sepoy." The last chieftain is said still to be alive in Con- 
stantinople ; but his property was confiscated, and his followers 
have turned to the humble occupation of gardeners. When we 
visited this hill-fort, of which a plan was made by Mr. Russell, 
there was not a person within its walls, and the houses, still new 
although built of wood, were deserted as if yesterday : the pathway 
being overgrown with viper's bugloss (Echium Creticum), spurge, 
and other weeds, gave an almost painful idea of sudden desola- 
tion ; but the inhabitants below spoke of the thing in a manner 
highly characteristic of the feeling at present predominant in Ana- 
tolia. " Of what use is it to live secluded on yonder mountain? 
Is it not better to dwell among gardens and corn-fields ?" 

By three sets of lunar distances we made the long, of Boi-abad 
34° 51' E. ; lat. by suns mer. alt. 41° 27' N. ; variation 9° W. ; 
barometer 28° 8, indicating an elevation of about 1000 feet above 
the sea. 

Nov. 10. — Continued our journey along the valley of the Gok 
Irmak, passing villages at almost every mile and a half, till we had 
travelled 4 hours, when we turned to the right, about a mile along 
the banks of a small rivulet, to the village of 'All Pasha-Shali, 
where we stopped for the night, in a room similar to what we had 
at Boi-abad, without a window, and dark as a dungeon. 

The valley of the Gok Irmak averaged to-day a width of from 
J mile to 1 mile ; and from its numerous windings, wooded hills, 
and rocks, its general luxuriance of vegetation, and its villages and 
corn-fields, furnished a continued succession of fine and varied 
landscape. 

The recent breccia and sandstone here rose in hills to an ele- 
vation sometimes of upwards of 800 feet ; and although at first a 
mere pebbly detritus, as we proceeded down the valley, the same 

* It is properly Boya-abad, dye-town. Boya, colour or dye, is Turkish ; abad 
(abode), Persian. Such compounds are not uncommon. — F. S. 

f Probably of the Chapwau family. Sipahi is a Persian word, signifying « sol- 
dier;" misspelt Spahi, and Sepoy, It could hardly be changed into Chipawi.~Y. S. 
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deposit assumed the character of true sandstone and sandstone 
conglomerate, rising often in lofty and nearly vertical precipices, 
in which the character of the beds varied much, from coarse 
to fine breccia, and from rude conglomerate rock to siliceous and 
calcareous freestone. From various circumstances there seems 
reason to believe that this valley had its existence, at least in part, 
anterior to the last igneous agency which disturbed the surface of 
Eastern Paphlagonia. 

Nov. 11. — Quitting the valley of 'All Pasha-Shali, we again 
entered upon that of the Gok Irmak, and passing Tahiran, now 
a village, but formerly a small Mohammedan town, found the 
valley beginning to lose its dimensions, and to be shut up by 
diallage and euphotide rocks, supporting compact limestone, and 
advancing in wooded precipices or rocky promontories (Kara 
Denin) upon the bed of the river. A little farther we came to 
the junction of the Gok Irmak and the Kizil Irmak, which occurs 
in an open space ; after this the latter having passed through 
high and precipitous rocks to the S.S.W. descends to the N. by 
E., and then suddenly sweeping round to the S., forces its way 
through a defile formed by perpendicular cliffs of limestone, called 
Kara Depeh (Black vale), while the rocks which it thus encloses 
to the S. are named the Ada Tagh (Island-mountain). The 
latitude of the point of junction of the }wo rivers by the sun's 
mer. alt. was 41° 22' N. 

It was our intention to have proceeded up the banks of the 
Kizil Irmak to Hajf Hamzah, and from thence to 'Osmanjik; 
and notwithstanding the many representations made to us of the 
impracticability of this route, we were determined to attempt it. 
Proceeding, however, up the Kizil Irm&k, about a mile from 
where it receives the waters of the Gok Irmak, we came to the 
village of Beg Koi, beyond which the former river comes through 
perpendicular rocks of schist and limestone, which afforded 
neither passage below nor above on either of its banks. Under 
these circumstances we could not do better than proceed down 
the river to the ferry of Vezfr Kopri, and, from that place, cut off 
the westerly bend of the stream towards Haji Hamzah, meeting 
the river again at 'Osmanjik. 

Accordingly we forded the Gok Irmak near its junction, and 
proceeded through the pass of the Kara Depeh. This pass, 
unless Paphlagonia extended farther east in the time of Xeno- 
phon, would appear to apply itself peculiarly to the description 
given by Hecatonymus, one of the ambassadors from Sinope to the 
Greeks at Cotyora^ who said that Paphlagonia must of necessity 
be entered by but one pass, and that lay between two points of a 
rock exceeding high. The river runs through a gorge in a lime- 
stone range, which extends from S.W. to N.E., forming on the 
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S. bank a conical rock about 250 feet high,, and then rises in a 
wide rampart of rock to the N.E. till it forms cliffs,, at the dis- 
tance of scarcely 2 miles, nearly 1000 feet in height. To the 
S.E. numerous rudely-shaped pinnacles of limestone crown the 
mountain summits, upon one of which there are some ruins, 
apparently of a monastic character, concerning which we could 
not obtain any information. 

This defile has, in modern times, obtained notoriety from the 
frequency of the robberies committed in a neighbourhood so well 
adapted for such exploits ; and this circumstance led the Turkish 
government to build a guard-house in the pass, which was tenanted 
by two useless veterans, who, however, gave us a hospitable shelter 
for the night. Long, by chron. 35° 14' E., lat. 41° 21' N. 

From the upland plains of Iflani, at a mean elevation of 2500 
feet above the level of the sea, we had descended to Kastamunf, 
at the head of the valley of the Gok Irmak, about 150 feet. 
In following the deep declivity of that hollow, in part filled with 
detrital deposits, already at Tash Koprf, a distance of about 24 
miles, the level had descended 550 feet more ; at Bdi-abad, by 
800 feet more, and at the junction of the same river with the 
Kizil Irmak, by 600 feet more ; the level at the confluence, by 
barometer, being about 450 feet above the level of the sea : but 
through the rapids of Kara Depeh alone, the Kizil Irmak descends 
at least 100 feet ; the elevation at the Guard-house, below the 
pass, being only 350 feet, or 100 feet less than at a distance (by 
windings) of about 8 or 10 miles; and consequently having a fall 
of more than 10 feet to a mile. The river was flowing at a rate, 
by our measurements, of upwards of 5 miles an hour. 

The influence of so rapid a decrease of elevation, combined, 
more especially, with the increased temperature of a valley where 
vegetation is protected by hills, the radiation of the sun from their 
sides, and the evaporation from numerous rivulets, is equally 
marked by the successive changes of the vegetable productions. 

On the plains of Iflani, as previously seen, barley and wheat 
form the chief, if not, besides some culinary vegetables, the sole 
produce ; but even at Kastamunf, in the valley of the Gok Irmak 
maize, tobacco, gourds, and a few melons, are produced ; grapes, 
however, do not ripen well. The same fertile valley, down to 
Tash Kopri, is for the most part cultivated, as far as to the base 
of the hills ; while the water-side is occupied almost everywhere 
by villages and gardens, in which grapes begin to abound, and 
melons of various kinds are raised. Walnut-trees, deciduous oak, 
willows, and tall poplars are frequent. 

The great forest of the Ilik Tagh, stretching from the water- 
side up to an elevation of 4000 feet, consists almost entirely of 
pine-trees (Pinus pinea) , which attain a height of upwards of 
100 feet. These forests, therefore, are still, as they have long 
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been, the most valuable of any in the Sultan's territories for 
timber of that description. 

In descending from the Ilik Tagh to Boi-abad, some rocky 
tracts afford a flourishing vegetation of shrubs of cypress, two 
species of juniper and evergreen oak. The castle-hill is covered 
with spurge. The fruitful valley below affords food for the few 
silkworms kept in this neighbourhood ; vines, without care or 
cultivation, climb over the tops of the highest trees ; and the gar- 
dens of the Kaz Dereh-si produce the most delightful fruits and 
vegetables in Anatolia. 

In the valley of the Gok Irmak and the lower part of 'Ali Pasha 
Shall, much rice is cultivated, as usual, in small fields, for pur- 
poses of irrigation : this, with that from Tdsiyyah^ supplies all the 
markets of this part of the country, and leaves a surplus to bo 
shipped at Sinub (Sinope), for the market of the capital. In this 
part of the valley the Acacia spinosa begins to make its appear- 
ance, and soon afterwards, with the evergreen oak, covers ex- 
tensive slopes, and forms, together with it, the chief vegetation of 
the district. The larch is now not un frequent in the ravines, and 
on the sides of hills a species of privet also becomes common — 
rose-trees abound; Arbor Judae (Cercis siliquastrum,) is more 
rare. The Astragalus tragacanthus and Acacia spinosa render the 
thickets almost impassable. Broom and box are interspersed 
here and there ; and that useful plant, Rubia tinctoria, flourishes 
under the hedges of madder, bramble, and privet. 

At length on the banks of the Kizil Irmak, coarse grasses are re- 
placed by the three-fingered grass (Dactylaria dactylon). The 
cypress becomes a tree of some size. The pine is succeeded by the 
Pin us pinaster, a stunted tree which climbs up the acclivities of the 
Kara Depeh, till stopped by vertical precipices of limestone, over 
which, again, it often shows itself, but in separated patches or 
solitary trees, with roots issuing from crevices in the rocks, at the 
foot of which, even at this advanced season of the year, a scentless 
but pretty-coloured pink was in full flower. The banks of the 
river were clad with Syringa argentea, and the Tamarix. There 
are no Oleanders, but wild vines, like the climbing plants of South 
America, convert the trees on the banks of the river into shadowy 
bowers. There is also some underwood, chiefly tamarisks and 
blackberries, with sedge and tall grass, which shelters many 
wild boars. The evergreen oak still possesses itself of pebbly pro- 
montories and declivities of detritus. These features in the dis- 
tribution of the vegetation disappeared when we left the river to 
approach Vezir Kopri, and an undulating and low hilly country 
of schist was uniformly covered with a shrubbery of deciduous 
oak and juniper, as well as some privet, till the same soil was 
reclaimed by cultivation, through the industry and wants of the 
inhabitants of a town and numerous villages. 
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Nov. 13. — We travelled along the banks of the Kizil Irmak, 
9 miles from the guard-house to the ferry, which we crossed in a 
rude boat. There were few villages in this part of the valley. 
We passed a ruinous khan, and a bridge which had been com- 
menced, but never completed. 

The river at this point was 80 yards wide, had a current of 
about 4 miles, and was from 3 to 4 feet in depth. 

Following the river a short distance, we came to a steep cliff 
advancing upon the river, which appeared, at the distance of a mile 
or two, to pass through lofty cliffs of limestone, somewhat similar 
to those at Kara Depeh. There is no road along the river's 
banks to Bafirah. Turning at this point to the S.S.E.,we passed 
the village of Cheltijak, containing about twenty houses and a 
mosque, and entered upon the country of low shrubs, previously 
described, reaching Vezir Kopri just as night set in, about 9 miles 
nearly S.E. of where we left the river's side. 

Nov. 13. — The town of Vezir Kopri is situated in a hollow, 
containing a mere rivulet, which soon flows into a country of 
rude limestone rocks, while the more fertile district is backed to 
the south by the Tavshan Taghf. It contains about 1000 Mo- 
hammedan families, fifty Armenian, and twenty Greek, each of 
which sects has a church. The town is divided into quarters, 
sometimes separated by party walls ; and the market is divided 
in the same way, each portion having regular gates for its pro- 
tection. There is a bezestan, or covered market, for silks and 
fine goods, which is a tolerably well-looking edifice, with four 
domes built of tiles. At each of the gateways of this building a 
tombstone is dovetailed into the wall. One of them contains a 
mutilated inscription, and the sculptured insignia of a Greek 
priest. The other also bears an inscription, which, although 
turned upside down, was more legible : — 

ZEMNI2S 

KAIZHZAN 

TAKOZMJ 

liZETHM 

KYPIAAH 

XYTOYTE 

KISinZAZA 

METAYTOY 

MIMHMHZXA 

PINENTfl 

PSBETEI* 

* " Honourably, and having lived respectably forty years, Cyrilla, daughter of 
Sytus, who bore children to him. In memory [of him erected this monument] in 
the year 172." 

VOL. IX. T 
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There are no ancient buildings in the town,, but some of the 
hewn stones alternating with tiles, which have been used in the 
construction of the baths, appear to be of better quality than are 
generally found in mere Mohammedan buildings. Fragments of 
columns are also not unfrequent. The four khans are poor 
places ; and only one of the four baths is good. The lat. by 
sun's mer. alt. is 41° 7' N. ; the long, by chron. 35° 35' E. The 
mean of the barometer was 29*100, and at this low elevation, of 
about 800 feet, cotton and mulberry trees are cultivated ; and 
storks' nests make their appearance on the chimney and house 
tops. 

Vezir Koprf was formerly called Kedi Kal'ah by the Turks ; 
and 4 hours to the south there is a castle situated upon one of the 
highest and most conical peaks of the Tavshan Taghi, called 
Tavshan Kal'ah-si (Hare-castle). We would have visited this 
castle from Vezir Kopri, but did not know of its existence till we 
observed it far away to our left, on our route to 'Osmanjik. 

Nov. 15. — Our route lay up the valley of the river in a direction 
W. by S., towards the foot of the Tavshan Taghi (Hare-mount), 
with few villages and a scanty cultivation, also blocked up at a 
distance of 6 miles by rocky knolls of limestone. After travel- 
ling 3\ hours we came to the foot of Tavshan Taghi, and com- 
menced our ascent amid forests of deciduous oak gradually be- 
coming trees, interspersed with pine and beech. The ascent lasted 
2 J hours, the rocks consisting of sandstone and limestone. The 
sandstone continues to the summit of the range, when it becomes 
laminar and schistose, dipping at a high angle to the S.W. At 
the crest the vegetation consists chiefly of small birch trees, 
covered with lichen, and in a state of decay, with shrubby vac- 
cinium at the foot. At the summit, the barometer indicated an 
elevation of 3690 feet above the sea. After continuing along the 
crest for upwards of an hour, we descended the opposite de- 
clivity, 680 feet, to Kosajak, a village situate in a ravine amid 
cliffs of schistose and limestone, and inhabited by charcoal-burn- 
ers attached to the silver-mines of Gumish KMn. A curious 
phenomenon exhibited itself here in a huge mass of limestone, 
about 300 feet long by 100 high, which lay detached upon the 
declivity of a hill of mica slate. It certainly was not a boulder- 
stone, and was more probably tilted up into its present position. 

Nov. 16. — Continuing along the valley of Kdsjak in a W. \ S. 
direction, we descended gradually towards the valley of the Kizil 
Irm&k. At a distance of about 9 miles we entered upon a plain 
bounded to the N. and E. by limestone cliffs; to the S.E. was the 
defile through which the great Constantinople road is carried 
from Merzivan to 'Osm&njik, which we soon afterwards joined at 
two or three straggling cottages called Haji Hasan. The sun's 
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merid. alt. gave the lat. of the centre of this plain 40° 58' ; "bar. 
28-230. 

From this point to the gap in the mountains above the valley 
of the Karchak Chai, about 5 miles in distance, the road lay to 
the S. of W. Hence the Constantinople road is carried by the 
pass of Menzil 'A'shiki to the N. of W., a point of importance in 
the construction of this part of the country. 

'Osmanjik, with its trachytic pinnacles and castellated ruins, 
has been so frequently described, that we need not enter into any 
detail respecting it. The Kizil Irmdk at this place flows from 
S.E. to W.N.W. Bajazet's Bridge (Bayazid's) consists of thir- 
teen arches, and is 283 yards long, 8 wide, with water at this 
season of the year in only half the channel. The town has 300 
houses, five mosques, and three khans. The lat. by altitude 
of oc Polaris 40° 57' N. 

Nov. 17- — We pursued our journey southwards, following the 
banks of the stream for 10 miles, when we left it to the right, the river 
crossing through a gorge in the mountains formed by the junction 
of the Kirk Delim mountains and those of Iskilub. The Kizil 
Irmak is in every respect a fine river, both below and above this 
pass, where we ferried across it on our way to Iskilub ; but it 
does not equal what would a priori be expected from a river of 
such a long course, and fed by so many large tributaries. In the 
valley of 'Osmanjik, and in that of Kankari, it is no more navi- 
gable than it is in the districts of the Kirk Delim, or the Ada 
Tagh. An exaggerated idea of the magnitude of this river has 
obtained credit in Europe from the vague reports of travellers, 
who have not adopted the test of actual measurement. Taver- 
nier calls it a large river at Kesra Kopri ; Tournefort compares it 
to the Seine near Angora ; Mr. Charles Vaughan estimated it 
pretty accurately at 160 yards at 'Osmanjik; and at a different 
season of the year it had appeared beyond Suaz, to some of our 
party, almost as large as it now was in the vale of Kankari. 
Several writers have called it Aitoe-su and Atoe-su;* but below 
Angora we found it generally recognised as the Red River, or 
Kizil Irmdk. The fact mentioned by Tournefort, and noticed by 
Rennell, on the authority of Haji Khah'fah, of its passing below 
the parallel of Angora, through formations of red saliferous sand- 
stone, is quite accurate. 

The sun's mer. alt. to-day gave the lat. 40° 50' N. The 
Kizil Irmak W. 700 yards distant; the pass in the mountains 
S. 50° W. ;'and village of Kfjanlak N. 12° W. J mile. On quit- 
ting the river's side we crossed some hills of trachytic rocks, and 

* A'tu-su, or Aito-su (A't6, water), is some local name. The common Turks 
name their rivers from the neighbouring town, and consequently the same river has 
frequently several different names. — F. S. 

T 2 
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descended into the valley of Hamam Gozi (Warm-bath's eye), 
so called from warm springs situated at the head of the valley. 
This valley contained two villages of Turkomans, the first of that 
nation we had met with in proceeding southwards. At one of these 
(Mujteli) we stopped for the night. It is remarkable as contain- 
ing some fragments of modern Greek buildings, columns, hewn 
stones, &c. ; and in the side of a fountain there is a tombstone 
with scollop shell, a pilgrim's crook, and a deacon's badge, such 
as are used by the modern Greeks. Half an hour farther on was 
a village of Greeks, called Rum Koi. 

Nov. 18. — We approached Kirk Deh'm by a narrow pass in 
limestone rocks, in which were several caves ; and on the eastern 
side was a large tomb hewn out of the solid rock, like the tombs 
of the kings of Pontus at Amasia. This huge relic of human 
labour was at a height of about 100 feet above the valley, and 
cut into the side of a precipice which fronted the N. It consisted 
of a hollow stone- coffin, hewn out of the solid rock, with which 
it was still connected at the top, but separated at the sides by a 
passage 4 feet 9 inches in width, and 3 1 feet in depth, but cross- 
w T ays, at the base, was 44 feet 9 inches. The tomb was orna- 
mented with two lateral pillars, in low relief, and could only be 
entered by a small aperture about 4 feet high, and 15 feet from the 
ground ; the total height being about 30 feet, and the width 
44 feet 3 inches. Above the aperture was inscribed in colossal 
letters — 

IKEIIOY* 

Some of the letters were painted red, and it is probably to the 
modern Greeks of Rum Koi that this monument is indebted 
for the inscription, as well as for the addition of a red cross and 
some rudely-painted letters. 

Our ascent up Kirk Deh'm took us exactly one hour, when 
we attained an elevation of 3090 feet, and from which point the 
country soon extended in a high alpine plain, with a small lake, 
and in good part cultivated. The land gradually lowers beyond 
this to the great plain of Churum, which, in its lowest part, is 
only 730 feet below the crest of the Kirk Deh'm. The inter- 
vening country is destitute of wood, thinly peopled, and dreary in 
aspect, but in parts cultivated by different crops in rotation. The 
sun's mer. alt. gave the lat. 40° 37' N.; the Castle of Churum 
bearing S. 30° E. 

The Kirk Deh'm mountains have a nucleus of mica slate, but 
are composed principally of trachyte, earthy, compact, and py- 
roxenic, and of superimposed and tilted-up limestones. The 
chain is well wooded in parts with oak and pine. It extends from 
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the Kizil Irm&k, in the W., to the hilly district containing the 
silver-mines W. of Merzivan, which by its southern branches 
separated Pontus from the Trochmian Galatia (Strabo, p. 56 1), 
and is considered by Rennell as a spur of Paryadres. But al- 
though from the plain of Merzivan it has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a distinct chain, from so elevated a plain as that of 
Churum, it loses its mountainous character, a circumstance which 
also applies itself to the Koseh Tagh, which, like low hills when 
seen from Churum, descend, on the western side, down to the 
valley of the Kizil Irmak, upwards of 1500 feet in a few miles. 
As Churum has been visited lately by Col. Chesney and Mr. 
W. I. Hamilton, it need not therefore detain us long. The 
number of houses is said to amount to 1800, but they are generally 
of one story, and the population can scarcely be estimated at 
more than 7600. There are four khans and as many baths, and 
we counted sixteen minarets from the castle. There are but few 
Christian families, and these are chiefly tilemakers and potters ; 
there are also tanners at the place, and much wheat is sold in the 
market. 

The castle, of which we made a plan, is nearly square, walled 
round, with towers at the angles, and two square towers between 
these on each side. The interior is occupied by dwelling-houses ; 
the walls are of various dates, and have often been repaired or 
rebuilt, the original plan of the building having apparently been 
preserved. The principal stone is a fine compact white limestone, 
but an easily disentegrating sandstone has also been used. A 
great number of white marble columns has also been been worked 
into the wall, besides many Greek tombstones, with crosses and 
sculptures, and various inscriptions, most of which are illegible. 
We copied one of the most legible, near the gate. The lat. of 
Churum, by the sun's mer. alt., was 40° 31' 47" ; and the long, 
by chron. was 34° 51' E. ; the mean of the bar. was 27*374, in- 
dicating an elevation of about 2360 feet. 

Churum, after the subjection of Chapvan O'ghli (the well- 
known Turkoman chieftain of Yuz-kat) was made the seat of a 
pasha, but soon sunk, from its want of resources, to a mere 
'Ayyanlik, under which are Saz, 'Osmanjik, Haji Hamzah, Iske- 
lib, and Kasar : the two latter are towns unknown to Europeans. 

Crossing the plains of Churum in a north-westerly direction, 
we approached the foot of the Koseh Tagh, which we entered by 
a valley planted with gardens and vineyards, and then ascended 
till we reached an alpine plain covered with pine, and having a 
village upon it. Beyond this we passed over the crest of the 
ridge at an altitude of 3330 feet, and then began to descend, 
passing a guard-house in our way. The sun's mer. alt. gave our 
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lat. 40° 33' ; and immediately beyond this we first entered upon 
beds of gypsum,, which gave origin to a low, undulating 
country, with wide, grassy plains or nearly level uplands, occupied 
by migratory Turkoman tribes, and filling up the valley of the 
Kizil Irmak from the pass in the Kirk Deli'm to the igneous 
rocks of Kal'ah-jik. 

The formations of the Koseh Tagh consisted of carbonaceous 
rock, &c, with altered limestones, and on the west declivity 
gypsum. It would be out of place here to enter into the detail 
of the mineralogical peculiarities, which we observed in these 
mountains : suffice it to remark that the various associations of 
the rocks are highly interesting. A short ride from the place 
where we entered upon the gypsum pasture lands, led us to the 
banks of the Kizil Irmak, which we crossed without delay in a 
ferry-boat, and turned to the N. by W., the table mountain of 
Bayad bearing N. 65° W., and the pass of the Kizil Irmak, 
through the Kirk Delim, N. 65° E. : we crossed similar marshy 
and grassy lands of gypsum till we arrived at the foot of the hills 
of Iskelib. There was a great variety in the vegetation of these 
tracts, more especially with respect to that interesting point the 
social propagation of the same tribes ; and it was evident that, as 
in the plains of Syria and Mesopotamia, a predominance of Com- 
posite and Umbelliferce characterized the autumnal vegetation, 
and that one or two species had generally a large local develop- 
ment to the exclusion of others; and that these predominant 
species differ from the slightest variation in the soil and position. 
The season of the year, however, precluded any very accurate 
researches of the kind, except to an experienced botanist. 

Leaving the plains, we entered into a small valley enclosed by 
rocks, chiefly cultivated with vineyards : volcanic rocks began now 
to protrude through the gypsum, and were succeeded by volcanic 
tufa, and conglomerates, dipping N.E. The castle of the town 
of Iskelib, most singularly placed, then broke upon us, occupy- 
ing the summit of a conical hill of white limestone embosomed in 
the centre of naked volcanic rocks and conglomerates, the barren 
and stony declivities of which gave little promise of ever becoming 
the site of a town. Minaret after minaret, and houses crowding 
from the deep valley up the rocky side of the hills, gradually 
opened upon us till they were seen sweeping circularly round the 
castle, almost as far as the eye in the dusky eve could reach. It 
presented the very remarkable picture of a town perched upon a 
naked rock ; but the gardens in the bottom of the valley were 
productive of all sorts of fruits, although wood was rare. 

Nov. 21. — Iskelib, commonly pronounced Eskilup, contains 
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1 500 houses, chiefly of two stories in height, with tiled roofs : of 
these about thirty are within the castle. The remainder of the 
town is much scattered through the valleys round the castle, each 
of which is watered by its own rivulet, and when not occupied by 
buildings converted into fruitful gardens. The number of houses 
was obtained from the Shehr Kayasi* by Mr. Rasam, and the 
population may be estimated at 9000. 

The castle or hill -fort is an old structure of irregular form, and 
very much dilapidated. The remains of towers at the opposite 
angles are still evident. The gateway and most of the walls have 
been repaired in modern times. At the southern foot of the 
rock on which the castle stands, and fronting the centre of the 
town, are several sepulchral caverns, two of which have some 
claims to elegance, being ornamented with sculptures : one of 
them is much mutilated, but upon the other two winged angels 
are clearly discernible, the one bearing a round cup, the other a 
branch. These two grottoes have also each of them two columns 
of incongruous orders, and, with the sculptures, are indifferent in 
execution, and evidently of the lowest Empire. 

This town, like Kankari and KaFahjik, notwithstanding its 
size, its castle and antique remains, is in so secluded a spot in 
the centre of a mountain district, that it did not appear to have 
been visited by Europeans ; and some jealousy was shown on 
our reaching a place where no Christian subjects of the Porte are 
allowed to take up a permanent abode. The few Rayasf that 
pursued their avocations here lived in the khans, for by a law 
peculiar to the place, founded upon some superstitious notion, no 
Christian is suffered to live there for more than nine months in the 
year. Their wives are consequently left at Kankari. 

The weather was cloudy, with rain, during our stay at Iske- 
lib, and did not allow of any celestial observations. The mean 
of the barometer was 27° 348 ; mean temp. 51^°. Elevation 
about 2300 feet. 

We quitted Iskelib in a dense fog, and after about an 
hour's ride we left the igneous rocks, and came upon upland 
gypsum, bounded to the W. by a hilly range, the central portion 
of which, with conical summits, was covered with a thin vegeta- 
tion of pine-trees. At 6 miles from Iskelib we passed a large 
Kay a Aghzi (Pass's mouth), the weather had cleared up a little, 
and 2 miles farther, we came to the valley of Chai Koi (River- 
town), which brought us nearer to the foot of the hills where 
large beds of pitchstone and pitchstone porphyry hills appeared 
among trachytic rocks. Ascending the next hill, a singular, 

* Shehr ketkhuda-si, pronounced Shehir kyaya-si, «. e. Deputy Governor of the 
town.— F.S. 
f Properly Ri'ayah, or Ri'ayat, spelt Ryot by the Anglo-Indians. — F.S. 
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naked rock presented itself to our view, beyond and on the 
southern side of Kizil Irmak, isolated upon a plateau of gypsum, 
and bearing E. 65 S. We could not divest our minds of the idea 
that this was a castle, occupying the site of Stabium, which we 
must have left, although sought after diligently, very little to our 
left, on our road from Churum to Iskelib : the natives, however, 
knew of no castle in that direction, but the intervention of the 
river renders the intercourse very small. After a journey of 
about 15 miles, we came to the valley of Bay ad, in which are four 
villages ; on the side of the hill, Depeh ; at the head of the 
valley where we passed the night, Nahaden ; 600 yards below, 
Yatikchi ; and high up on the hill side to the W., Urulan, a small 
village. The four villages are united under the name of Bayad ; 
and that of Nahaden is enclosed by a dyke of pitchstone por- 
phyry, running E. and W, in a kind of recess, while a small river 
coming from the hilly range flowed nearly from N. to S. ; over it 
was a bridge with some appearance of former solidity, if not anti- 
quity; and near the mosque of Nahaxlen was a mass of pitchstone 
porphyry hewn into a singular form, similar to that of a baptismal 
font. On the summit of a hill close to Nahaden, and separating 
the recess in which the village stands, from the upper valley of 
the river, were the rude walls of an old hill-fort, which must in 
its best day have been but a very rude structure, not improbably 
a stronghold of Gallo- Grecians. It is also said that there is a 
castle one day's journey N.W. from this place. 

Nov. 23. — Our route lay over a country nearly similar to that 
of the previous day. Alternating hills and valleys in the gypsum 
formation bounded to the W. by hills of sandstone. At a dis- 
tance of about 6 miles from Bayad we approached these hills, in 
the narrow valleys opening from which were several Turkoman 
villages. The sun's mer. alt. gave our lat. 40° 34' N. Beyond this 
we came to a deep ravine with a guard-house, succeeded by a 
dreary upland of unproductive gypsum, terminating in a valley of 
sandstone, and the village of O'kijik, where we stopped for the 
night. Here a change of soil is accompanied by fertility. 

Nov. 24. — We started in a W. by N. direction, over cultivated 
lands, followed by plains of gypsum, varying our direction till we 
arrived at a spring at the head of the valley. Here we sent on 
our driver with the baggage-horses to Kanghari,* while we ourselves 
turned to the S.W., by the village of Bell Bagh, descending into 
a deep valley composed of alternating beds of red sand sandstone 
and gypsum, among which there was a mine of salt which we had 
some difficulty in finding. 

* Or Kankarf. Pronounced vulgarly Changrf; this substitution of the sound of 
ch for k is common among the Arabs S. of Basrah, See Niebuhr's Travels, Vol. ii. 
— F.S. 
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This mine occurs in clay beds in the gypsum, at an elevation of 
about 2500 feet above the sea, clipping about 70° to the N. The 
entrance fronts the S. : the slope varies, but mules go to the 
bottom of the mine with facility, and return loaded. The width 
varies from 7 to 28 yards, and the height from 4 to 6 yards, the 
works being carried on without order or regularity. The inclina- 
tion at the bottom averaged 1 yard in 17- The total length 
was 400 yards ; the direction very winding. There is a superin- 
tendent who receives from 1 to 1} piastres per load : the people 
who come for salt have to dig for themselves. This salt, like 
that of Persia, which is found in formations of the same character 
and age, is remarkably pure, and in homogeneous masses, more 
or less transparent. 

Salt is procured from other mines in this neighbourhood, but 
this is by far the most extensive bed. It is also procured in 
summer in the neighbourhood of Kankari from a small lake, round 
which the salt crystallizes when the water evaporates. The 
therm, indicated at the bottom of the mine a temp, of 23° cent., 
(73^°, Fahr.), the temp, of the external air being 13° (55±° 
Fahr.). The miners were working almost in a state of nudity. 
Their hammers were attached to very thin and flexible bars of 
wood, upwards of 3 feet in length. 

The gypsum of Galatia resembles in its characters the gypsum 
of Paris in part, and still more closely that of Mesopotamia and 
Arabia. But laying aside the question of the division of that 
great formation into two distinct portions, there is little doubt but 
that the gypsum of Galatia or of central Anatolia belongs to the 
supracretaceous epoch. 

The saliferous red sandstones, which are beneath the gypsum, 
and which constitute the great range of the Kankari hills, are, 
with the gypsum, broken up and altered by the eruption of 
trachytic and volcanic rocks, as in the neighbourhood of Iskelib ; 
and the loAver beds of the same formation are composed of a 
rudely- aggregated mass of trachytic and volcanic rocks, with 
chlorite and jaspers; so that on first investigation it appeared like 
a mere local breccia. It was only after examining the develop- 
ment which the same formations subsequently took in the hilly 
districts of Galatia, where the red sandstone conglomerate passes 
into red and brown slaty sandstones, together with red sand and 
saliferous clay, and occupies large tracts of country, that the real 
importance of the formation declared itself, and it appeared as a 
part of the same saliferous sandstone which Mr. W. I. Flamilton 
met with between Yuz-kat and Ak-serai, and to which he called 
our attention, as the sandstone through which the Kizil Irmak 
flows between Angora and Kaisariyyeh. 

Now, it is important to remark that although this sandstone, 
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like most saliferous deposits, contains few fossils, and that its 
age is difficult to determine, that still in their upper beds they 
alternate with the gypsum and its marls and clays ; and this alter- 
nation in the low country near the Kizil Irmak, between Kankari 
and Iskelib, is repeated as often as twenty or thirty times, establish- 
ing the contemporaneous origin of at least a part of these forma- 
tions, as well as their almost immediate succession and close 
relation to each other : if, therefore, the gypsum can be demon- 
strated to belong to the tertiary epoch, so also must the accom- 
panying sandstone and trachytic conglomerates ; a result which 
will establish a further relation between the formations of the 
uplands of Asia Minor with the plains of Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and parts of Persia and Syria. The non-occurrence of 
cy cladic limestone, or lacustrine marl associated with the gypsum 
in south-eastern Galatia, cannot be properly considered till we 
have a more perfect acquaintance with those formations. 

A couple of hours' ride over upland gypsum led us to a broad 
valley, crossed by a rivulet coming from the N. a little E., and 
met by another valley of less extent, having its rivulet com- 
ing from the N.W. The town of Kankari, of considerable ex- 
tent, occupies the base of a promontory of breccia, which advances 
between the two valleys, and is crowned by a ruined castle, the 
interior of which is filled with dwelling-houses. 

Nov. 26. — Kankari is, as just mentioned, a large town, con- 
taining about 3000 houses and a population of 18,000 persons. 
Out of these there are 30 Greek families and 16 Armenian. 
The Greeks have a church dedicated to St. Obadias : the Arme- 
nians have no place of worship. The Mohammedans have 8 
large and some smaller mosques ; there are 6 khans and 4 public 
baths ; the chief trade is in salt and wool ; red berries* are also an 
article of trade. The town is built like Iskelib at the junction 
of two valleys, but is all grouped, at the southern foot of the hill, 
on which the castle stands, in one large and irregular mass, only 
diversified by a few buildings placed apart, as the new barracks 
are which occupy a low and unhealthy position in the bottom of 
the valley, whilst a fine natural plateau, out of reach of malaria, 
exists close to it. Another is a singular Mohammedan building, 
of which we made a plan. It is called the Meji'd Tash or 
i( glorious stone," f and appears to have been a convent of der- 
vishes and a burial-place for holy men. It was said by a resident 
dervish to have been built in the time of Harun el Rashi'd, but 
an inscription on it shows that it dates from the reign of the 
Eyyubite sovereigns of Syria, and John Lascar is at Constanti- 

* Probably yellow berries (rhamnus tinctorius). — F. S. 

f There is probably some mistake here, as such a compound is very unusual, — 
F.S. 
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nople, not long before the overthrow of the Khallfate by the 
Moghuls. 

At Yaprakli, 6 hours from Kankari, 1 from Tuelit, and 10 hours 
from Tosiyyah, an annual fair is held, which begins on the 1 7th 
September and lasts 7 days : it is celebrated over all Lesser Asia. 
This place is also noted among Christians as being the site of the 
tomb of the prophet Elias, a rather dubious point, but there are 
said to be no stationary houses at the place, which is described as 
being upon a mountain height. 

Our stay at Kdnkari was prolonged a few days in order to get 
some astronomical observations, as we had been disappointed at 
Iskelib. The weather was, however, very unfavourable, gene- 
rally cloudy and much snow falling. We succeeded in getting 
lunar distances from Pollux ; two sets of sun's alt. for time at this 
place; and sun's mer. alt. : these gave its long. 33° 49' E., and 
40° 35' 50" N. lat. : the mean of the barometer was 27.340; 
approx. elevation, 2350 feet. 

Dec. 3. — We left Kankari in a dense white fog and hoar frost 
below : our road lay along the valley of the united rivulets, the 
north-western of which was 12 yards wide at Kankari. Soon after 
quitting the environs there is no cultivation, except in one small 
valley, 2 miles below, and then little else but vines and stunted 
tamarisks. The hills on both sides consist of gypsum, much 
waved and twisted in its stratification, with occasionally red sand 
and sandstone. After following the river about 6 miles we turned 
to the S. W. over a hill of gypsum ; descended into the valley of 
Beg Duzi; re-ascended, and crossing another bed of upland 
gypsum, again descended into the valley of Akghoran, which we 
followed in a S.E. direction. We were much hurt here at seeing 
some travelling Rayahs scoffed at and assailed with the most con- 
temptuous language by a parcel of boys and children. One 
more bed of upland gypsum brought us to the valley of the 
Tuna'i river, which there is reason to believe comes from the 
mountains about Yaprakli. It is a small stream from 12 to 15 
yards wide, which empties itself at a short distance from that 
point into the Kizil Irmdk. The valley was about \ a mile wide 
in some parts, less in others, and there were two kishlas or win- 
ter villages, one belonging to the people of Akghoran, the other 
to the villagers of Inanduk, whose actual residence we soon ob- 
served at a short distance up a small valley to our right. Travel- 
ling up the valley of the Yaprakli river in a direction of S. 70° 
W., we arrived in little more than an hour's time at Tunai, a 
small and dirty village, inhabited by guards, who are required for 
the protection of travellers at the time of the Yaprdkli fair. 
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The fog had continued all day almost without interruption ; at 
times we rose above it, on the high uplands, where the sun was 
seen through the mist; towards evening the effect of the co- 
lour of the sky, by the decomposition of the least refrangible 
rays, gave to the cliffs above Tunai a beautiful and remarkable 
appearance. At daybreak next morning the sky was clear, the 
ground covered with hoar frost, and the summits of the neigh- 
bouring hills tinged with the first rays of the rising sun ; but a 
dense bank of mist lay along the valley : in a few minutes the 
diffusion of vapour became general, and everything was wrapt in 
a fog, which continued more or less all day, only clearing up at 
intervals, but never leaving the sky cloudless. 

Dec. 4. — The air at an early hour was cold, and our progress 
cheerless in a fog which scarcely permitted us to see the objects 
around ; but had it been clear, there would have been little va- 
riety, for after leaving the valley we came upon a level upland of 
gypsum, on which for 4 miles there was only one stone, which 
birds had perched upon and whitened with their dung. 

This character of country was, however, soon interrupted by 
the occurrence of igneous rocks which had broken the upland into 
fragments, leaving solitary round or conical hills with narrow val- 
leys and passes between them, which became more extensive as 
we re -approached the gypsum : in these valleys there is either 
pasturage or cultivation. To the left was the large village of 
Chandur, before us a narrow rocky pass, beyond which a herd of 
camels were browsing or reposing with their heads towards the 
place of the sun, which was not visible, while to the extreme 
right was the village of Haji Koi, backed by low hills, and to the 
left igneous rocks and gypsunl stretched down to the banks of 
the Kizil Irmak. 

Crossing a more level country about 4 or 5 miles, with the re- 
markable conical hill, on which the castle of Karahjik*is placed, 
bearing S. 32° W., we arrived at that town, and were kindly re- 
ceived in the Christian quarter. 

Kal'ah-jik is remarkably situated at the base of an isolated 
and nearly conical hill, upon the summit of which is a fine old 
castle filled with dwelling-houses, which in some places assist 
in forming part of the walls : upon closer examination the 
castle is found to be in a very dilapidated state : still, from the 
precipitous nature of the rocks on most sides, and its own 
strength, it must in ancient warfare have been a very strong 
place. The remainder of the houses are congregated round the 
base of the hill, which the town completely encircles, and, except 
on the southern side, it scarcely extends beyond the base, nor 

* Kal'ahjik (little castle). 
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above a certain height up its sides. This place, which was 
sacked at the time that Ibrahim Pasha came to Angora, is 
now in a state of great poverty and partial ruin. It is said 
to contain 800 houses of Mohammedans and 60 houses of 
Armenian Christians, 5 of which contain 2 families. The town 
is divided into 14 mahallahs or districts, each of which contains a 
mosque : there is but one khan and one public bath. The Ar- 
menians have a tolerable church, dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, and in the neighbourhood are the ruins of an* old monastery. 

The circumstances which led to the partial destruction of this 
town were a general rebellion against their governor, Haji Ahmed 
Bey, on the occasion of his levying an oppressive tax. The go- 
vernor was besieged in his own house : a swivel was brought 
down from the castle, but having been found useless, the house 
was set on fire, and the governor (whose brother was at the same 
time governor of Kankari) was ultimately killed by the populace. 
They then placed themselves under the protection of Ibrahim 
Pasha, who sent hither 4000 soldiers under Hasan Yardahchi. 
The Turks, however, were enabled to send 10,000 troops from 
the kadilik of Kuran, and the result was that the Egyptians, 
having a smaller force, were obliged to retreat, and the unfortu- 
nate town was exposed to a most severe retribution. 

Dec. 5. — At 2 h. 26m., a.m., there was a shock of an earthquake, 
which threatened to tumble about our ears the house in which we 
were lodged. The movement was in undulations and not irre- 
gular, and the house rolled for a second or two like a ship at sea : 
the sensation was equally unpleasant, while the mortar falling 
from the rafters and dirt coming down the chimney, with the 
strain which the building underwent, gave a momentary alarm, 
but nothing fell near us, and there were only two houses thrown 
down in the whole place. The dogs began to bark in every direc- 
tion, and people were running about half naked with lights in 
their hands. This first shock was followed shortly afterwards by 
a second, but so feeble as to be scarcely felt. The barometer, a 
few minutes after the first shock, stood at 27«588 in. ; at 6, a.m., 
it indicated a fall of .056 : the ensuing day was as cloudy and 
misty as ever. 

At 2 h. 35 m., p.m., we had another slight shock, rather cir- 
cularly undulatory ; bar. 27.456, ther. 51°; no wind, but cloudy. 
8 h. 46 m. a fourth slight shock : bar. the same. 

Dec. 6. — At 8 h. 17 m. and 10 h. 26 m., a.m., an irregular rum- 
bling shock : bar. stationary. At midday the weather cleared up 
a little, and we could distinguish the castle for the first time since 
we had been here. 

Dec. 7. — 2 h. 35 m., a.m., a rather rude shock: bar. 27.550; 
ther. 49° : mist as usual. There was no wind, and the weather 
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was calm both before and after the shocks : there was only upon 
one occasion a distant rumbling noise that accompanied the shock : 
there was not the slightest odorous exhalation perceptible, at 
least where we were. The effect upon the soil was impercepti- 
ble, nor could we hear of its affecting any of the neighbouring 
springs. The electrical condition of the atmosphere must have 
been, from the previously described state of the weather, subjected 
to great tension and great extremes, but we had no portable in- 
struments to determine the extent of this phenomenon. On the 
night of the 3rd of December Mr. Russell had noticed a large 
meteor shooting from N.E. to S.W. We endeavoured to observe 
the direction of the oscillating wave by means of a basin filled with 
water, but the indications were unsatisfactory : to the feelings of 
all of us, however, the direction appeared to be from N.E. to 
S.W., which coincides with the direction in which the igneous 
rocks of the country have extended the line of their upheaving 
force, and is the same as the direction, not of the dip, but of the 
beds of the sedimentary formations. 

The rock on which the castle and town are built is a trachyte. 
The only observations we got at Karahjik was an altitude of a Po- 
laris, which gave its lat. 40° 9'* and one set of evening sights, 
which gave its long, by chronometer 33° 35' E. 

However interesting it might be to watch the phenomena 
of an earthquake, we were not at all sorry at leaving this un- 
stable place, on which the fog lay as thick as ever, but when 
we ascended the hills to the S.W. and got above it, we found that 
it occupied chiefly the valley of the Kizil Irmak and some of the 
adjacent cold uplands of gypsum. At about 4 miles from the 
town we met, among the various igneous and altered rocks which 
we crossed, a remarkable and interesting formation of vitrified 
schist. 

On our right we had a mountain now partially covered with 
snow ; and passing by a guard-house, we stopped a little beyond 
it, to take the sun's mer. alt., which placed us in lat. 40° 1' N. 

As this place is said to be infested by robbers, we were some- 
what alarmed by the appearance of two horsemen armed with 
pistols, who came suddenly upon us ; but when they saw that we 
were prepared to give them a warm reception, they left us un- 
molested. 

A few miles beyond the guard-house we found the remains of 
a poor wretch who had been impaled there eight months before. 
Three other individuals had been impaled, at the same time as 
this miserable being, at Angora. 

We descended from this point among rocks abounding in 
partridges, into a picturesque glen, at the head of which was a 
village where the robbers who rendered this district so insecure 
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In part took up their abode. The country after this began to 
improve, some cultivation showed itself, and we arrived after a 
journey of 18 miles, at the large village of Hasan O'ghlan, in- 
habited by Turkomans, who are pastoral, and whose women 
make carpets. 

Between the valley called Dereh Sheikh, beyond the impaled 
man and the village of Hasan O'ghlan, we had crossed the line 
of division between the Kizil Irmak and the Sakariyyeh. At the 
last-mentioned village there is an abundant spring, the water of 
which flows by Angora into the river of Ak Kopri. A hilly dis- 
trict, called Hasan Taghi, bounds this valley to the S., and ex- 
tends eastwards to the banks of the Kizil Irmak. 

The distance of Hasan O'ghlan from Angora is about 15 
miles, the heights of Hosein Ghazi * bearing from the village 
S. 77° W. There are numerous fragments of ruins at Hasan 
O'ghldn, more especially wrought stones, columns, and capitals, 
but we found no inscriptions. 

The soil for several miles is here composed of primary schists. 
These form the hill slopes and undulating country on which large 
flocks of Angora and other goats are pastured. This line of 
country is interrupted by Hosein Ghazi, a lofty dyke of trachytic 
rocks, which, for miles in width, has altered the adjacent forma- 
tions, and extends either in continuous masses or detached eruptive 
dykes and veins. Of the former is the Bdghlun or Baulus Taghi, 
the Mount of St. Paul, an upland district with a rounded outline 
and occasional cliffs, extending to the N. of Angora. Of the 
latter are the hills of Angora, four in number, on one of which 
stand the castle and town: the second is called Khedrelez, or 
St. George,* and has on its summit a modern sepulchral chapel 
and ruins, supposed by some travellers to have belonged to a 
temple of Jupiter : there are also two smaller hills to the north. 

There has been some discussion between two travellers * 
whether or not the castle is commanded by an adjacent height: 
Kinneir affirming the fact, Brown denying it. The hill upon 
which the castle is situated is separated from that of Khedrelez 
by a narrow ravine, which is about 100 yards in width, and contains 
the rivulet of Tabhanah (corrupted from Debbagh Khanah Chai 
or Tannery river). The height of the castle above the valley, by 
our measurement, is 432 feet. The hill of Khedrelez is higher 
than the castle by a few feet, and the distance of the two crests is 
about 270 yards. 

The rivulet of Tabhanah comes from the S.E., and at its passage 

* J.N. 643. 

f Khedrelez, a colloquial corruption of Khidr Iliya3 or Khizr Iliyas, is the name 
of a Turkish saint and hero^ confounded by the Turks with St. George and the 
Prophet Elias.— F.S. 

I Bell's Geography, vol. iv., p. 119. 
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between the castle-hill and that of Khedrelez, has been dammed 
in by a strong work, which was also defended by towers, coming 
down from the castle (of which there are also others defending 
every possible rocky ascent), and connected by a wall which is 
carried over the next hill. Flowing onwards circuitously between 
Ajit Taghi and Khedrelez, the rivulet curves round to the S. of 
W., is partly lost in irrigating the vegetable-gardens of Angora, 
and then flows N.W. till it joins the Chibuk Su, immediately 
below the bridge of Ak Kopri (White Bridge), a modern struc- 
ture, misnamed with respect to its colour, but reposing upon 
blocks of an older and better construction. The Chibuk Su, so 
named from a village where pipes (Chibuk) are made, flows 
along a narrow valley of trachytic rocks, where are many farms 
(Chiftlik) and gardens, till it enters the valley of Angora, a mile 
above the monastery of St. Paul, and J a mile farther passes 
under Ak Kopri, N. 50° W. of the castle summit. The united 
stream is only 10 yards in width by about % feet in depth, but 
contains a good deal of fish. 

It is needless to enter into details concerning the modern town 
of Angora, formerly Ancyra, and a city of considerable note in 
all ages of history. It has been visited and described by many 
travellers of ability, who have left little that is new to be explored. 

Pococke and Tournefort have described the remains of Roman 
architecture, among which stands foremost a temple in honour of 
Augustus, of which the Latin inscriptions were copied by Po- 
cocke, and those in Greek by Mr. W. I. Hamilton, and copies 
are also said to exist in the Vatican at Rome. Several massive 
but irregular ruins of temples, guard-houses, or other public 
buildings, besides numerous inscriptions in the castle, and some 
rather rudely sculptured lions, belong probably to the Roman 
era, if they do not also illustrate partly the state of arts among 
the Galatians ; but of that period few, if any, well authenticated 
remains appear to have been found. 

Remains of Byzantine architecture are by far the most frequent : 
a column of little pretensions to beauty, and which imagination 
has dedicated to Lainius, the conqueror of Maximin ; numerous 
sculptures in the walls of the castle ; some inscriptions, and various 
Greek tombs and monuments, illustrate this period. Mr. 
Hamilton laboured hard among these interesting relics, and it is 
to be hoped that his researches will assist in elucidating the history 
of Angora. 

Amid ruins of a more modern date are the castle as it now 
exists, a church of doubtful antiquity, and a subterranean viaduct 
of some extent ; and in a small castle which occupies the highest 
part of the castle rock, are some old coats of mail of rude fashion 
and execution. 

The modern town of Angora is divided into eighty- four 
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quarters, each having its great mosque or jami\ There are 
from seventeen to eighteen khans, and only three Hamams. 
There was formerly a handsome bezestan or market for fine 
goods, but it is now in ruins, The reports of various travellers 
concerning the population of Angora vary from 20,000 persons 
to 100,000, which is not surprising considering the difficulty of 
obtaining correct information. The kadi, chief justice of the 
place, whose authority upon such a point ought to be considerable, 
estimated the population at 54,000, of whom 5,000 only are 
Christians. But it may be doubted whether the Turks themselves 
keep any correct account. 

From the Christians we obtained an estimate which came to 
nearly the same thing, 8,000 houses of Mohammedans, 3,200 
Armenian Catholics, 1,200 Greeks, 800 Roman Catholic Arme- 
nians (called schismatic by their brethren), and 300 Jews, This 
estimate appeared to all of us to be nearly one half above that of 
the probable population. According to an Armenian doctor 
long established in the town, the population consists of 10,000 
Mohammedans, 5,000 Christians, and 200 Jews. It appears 
from the new commercial arrangements entered into between 
Turkey and Great Britain, and the internal reforms that have 
been projected in consequence of this by the sublime Porte, that 
a regular statistical report of the empire is intended to be made 
as preliminary to other internal changes. 

The length and softness of Angora goats' hair is evidently to 
be attributed to an extreme climate. Cold winters (complained 
of by Manlius; and in the latter part of December, 1838, we 
found the snow upwards of a foot in depth, and the minimum 
temperature, — 16° cent., or -f 3° Fahr.) have everywhere the 
effect of lengthening the hair or fleece of animals, or of supplying 
them, as in the uplands of Thibet, with an under down ; while 
the hot summers give to the hair its silky lustre and softness. It 
is remarkable that not only the cats, but also the shepherds* dogs 
of the Angora breed have long and fine hair. That well-known 
breed of cats has lately much diminished, their fleeces having 
been used to adulterate furs. The circumscribed limits generally 
assigned to the country of this breed of goats are, as far as we 
have yet seen, correct: they are not met with to the E, of Kizil 
Irmak, The quantity of wool annually exported amounts, it is 
said, to 500,000 okahs, but of this only 200,000 okahs, or about 
500,000 lbs., are of the more valuable fleece. 

The other articles of commerce are yellow berries, the fruit 
of the Rhamnus catharticus, which is much cultivated, more 
particularly in stony places, as on the hills of St. Paul, and even 
on that of Khedrelez. The amount of produce is stated at 25,000 
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lbs. The roots of madder (Rubia tinctoria), for red dyes, mastic, 
tragacanth, and other gums, also form articles of commerce, as 
well as wax and honey. But the chief trade is in wool, merino 
twist, and goats' hides. The demand for British goods and 
manufactures is universally admitted to be very considerable. 

The older European commerce of Angora was always very 
great. The tombstones in the burial ground of St. Paul's attest 
how many of our countrymen must have been engaged in it. It 
is difficult to account for its decline, unless from the want of 
success experienced, or from unwillingness to open communication 
in a place where consular protection has been abrogated now for 
a period of fifteen years. Almost abandoned by both English and 
French, who have now only a few native agents in the place, the 
Armenians have had the courage to establish a house of their own 
in London. When the Oriental question is settled, and tran- 
quillity ensured to the country, there is little doubt but that 
commerce will spring up anew ; and with the more activity as the 
resources of Anatolia, and of Western Asia in general, will be 
made better known. 

The longitude of Angora was determined by lunar distances ; 
and by two sets of observations with chronometers, to be 32° 50 f 
E. of Greenwich, and the latitude by mean of two mer. alts, of 
the sun 39° 56' 30" N. The mean of the barometer was 26-922, 
giving an approximate elevation of 2,750 feet. The variation of 
the compass was 9° W. The magnetic intensity of the earth's 
surface was also observed. 



[Mr. Ainsworth's MS. is accompanied by a map of his route, 
in eight sheets, on a scale of an inch to four miles ; by a plan of 
Heraclea; with several plans of castles and other buildings by 
Mr. Russell ; an itinerary by Mr. Pulsford from Za'faran Boll 
direct to Angora ; numerous inscriptions, and a list of the names 
of places in the Arabic character, with their explanation by Mr. 
Rasam ; and also the whole of the astronomical observations on 
which the several positions depend, as laid down in the map.] 
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